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FOREWORD 

\1  7HEN  the  first  of  these  Notes  were 
^  *  penned,  it  was  without  any  idea  of 
their  publication  ;  and,  even  after  the  first  two 
or  three  instalments  had  appeared  in  print,  had 
I  known  I  should  be  asked  to  continue  them,  I 
fear  I  should  have  had  serious  misgivings  about 
making  the  attempt.  Written  in  odd  moments, 
often  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  in  many  strange 
places,  they  make  no  pretence  of  literary  merit 
or  to  be  a  connected  or  complete  record.  Inci- 
dents of  more  than  ordinary  interest  are  of  neces- 
sity omitted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are 
as  yet  too  close  up  to  the  great  struggle  of  which 
my  wayside  pennings  form  but  a  passing  side- 
light. 

Never  before,  I  think,  have  I  so  coveted  the 
pen  of  the  ready  writer  as  during  the  months  I 
have  spent  in  the  War  Zone  in  France.  I  have 
longed  to  set  down  some  adequate  impression 
of  what  I  have  observed,  not  only  of  the  splen- 
did courage  and  fortitude  of  the  troops,  but  of 
patient  devotion  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
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doctors  and  nurses  in  the  great  military  hospi- 
tals. How  unselfishly  they  have  given  their  best 
to  help  and  to  heal !  They  are  wonderful  indeed. 

And  what  can  I  not  say  concerning  my 
comrade  Officers  of  The  Salvation  Army,  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Haines  to  the  youngest 
Lieutenant  ?  Their  devotion  in  service,  of  an 
order  different  from  that  to  which  many  have 
been  accustomed,  has  been  no  less  wonderful. 
Their  energies  of  heart  and  mind  were,  and  are, 
frequently  taxed  to  the  very  utmost ;  yet  they 
go  on  and  on  in  their  cheery  labours  of  love  and 
mercy,  and,  whilst  ministering  to  the  temporal 
needs  of  the  soldiers,  have  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  leading  many  to  our  Saviour. 

I  trust  that  the  publication  of  this  booklet 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  Friends  of 
our  Organization,  and  that  through  its  influence 
they  may  be  moved  to  further  assist  this  com- 
paratively new  branch  of  Salvation  Army  enter- 
prise. Our  need  of  such  help  is  as  great  as  the 
opportunity  with  which  we  are  grappling. 

MARY  B.  BOOTH. 

IN  FRANCE, 

June,  1916. 


INTRODUCTION 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  COPPING 

IN  the  highest  form  of  human  icrvice  the 
worker  is  but  an  impersonal  instrument  of 
the  work.  Love,  if  akin  to  meekness,  is 
a  stranger  to  egotism.  By  promoting  the 
supreme  welfare  of  his  fellows,  a  man  never 
yet  was  entitled  to  any  personal  glory  or  credit 
— only  to  personal  peace  and  happiness.  No 
woman  can  originate  compassion,  sympathy,  and 
kindness — she  can  only  be  the  medium  through 
which  compassion,  sympathy,  and  kindness  find 
expression ;  the  strength  of  that  expression 
being  in  proportion  to  her  faith  and  humility. 
For  lowliness  alone  exalteth. 

It  follows  that  Divine  power  working  through 
a  human  being,  while  it  is  largely  an  uncon- 
scious experience  of  that  human  being,  shines 
conspicuous  to  other  persons,  being  discerned 
by  senses  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  mind. 
And  thus  a  story  of  fraternal  and  spiritual  work 
told  by  one  of  the  workers  must  necessarily  be 
a  narrative  which,  while  possessing  the  merit 
conferred  by  first-hand  knowledge,  leaves  one 
phase  of  the  subject  unstated.  What  it  gains 
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in  authority  (over  an  outsider's  testimony)  it 
loses  in  completeness.  It  records  effects  with- 
out revealing  their  immediate  cause. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  Miss  Mary 
Booth  sharing  in  the  Salvationist  work  among 
our  troops  in  France;  and  these  preliminary 
lines  seek  their  justification  in  a  desire,  not 
indeed  to  supplement  some  account  of  that 
work  given  in  her  pages,  but  to  set  forth 
certain  facts  in  the  light  of  which  those  pages 
should  be  read. 

Picture  our  dear  wounded  men  and  lads  as 
— on  beds  of  one  size,  carefully  aligned,  with 
intervening  gangways — they  lie  in  some  spa- 
cious, lofty  chamber ;  perhaps  the  palatial 
hall  of  a  casino,  the  winter  garden  of  an  hotel, 
or  the  chapel  of  a  convent  school — to  mention 
three  familiar  examples  of  improvised  hospitals 
in  France.  Sore  injured,  perhaps  dying,  re- 
mote from  home  and  dear  ones,  they  have  (it 
is  the  general  experience)  one  deep  longing — 
for  somebody  to  talk  to. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  say  that  one's 
imagination  can  easily  exaggerate  the  gloom, 
and  be  blind  to  the  redeeming  glory,  of  those 
hospital  scenes.  Knowing  how  we  suffer  from 
a  wasp  sting,  sprained  ankle,  or  other  petty 
affliction,  we  are  apt  to  assume  that,  where  the 
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injury  is  far  greater,  the  suffering  must  be  pro- 
portionately more  intense.  But  the  human  race 
is  overruled  with  Loving  Wisdom ;  and  I  want 
to  report  that  our  stricken  heroes  (who,  for  their 
country's  sake,  have  voluntarily  lived  amid 
danger,  death,  and  discomforts  unthinkable) 
are,  when  their  bodies  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  patriotism,  sustained  by  a  grace  we  can- 
not define,  but  whereof  the  proof  is  seen  in 
faces  which,  if  pathetically  white  and  thin,  are 
gloriously  calm,  peaceful,  and  even  smiling. 

But  because  those  stricken  heroes  are  so 
marvellously  composed,  the  more  do  they 
yearn  for  some  kind  visitor  who  will  linger  by 
their  bedside.  The  doctor  is  a  man  full  of 
affairs,  who  comes  swiftly  and  in  an  instant 
is  gone.  The  matron  and  nurses — ah  !  how 
sympathetic  and  cheerful  are  the  words  they 
let  fall  in  passing ;  but  urgent  duties  claim  all 
their  time.  And  there  is  no  one  else. 

Yet,  stay — behold  a  new  arrival,  clad  in  the 
familiar  Salvation  Army  uniform,  the  bonnet 
framing  a  face  radiant  with  unselfishness.  At 
once  a  wave  of  glad  expectancy  passes  along  the 
lines  of  patients. 

All  Englishmen  of  whatever  class,  I  think, 
from  Bill  Sikes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, would,  when  lying  in  hospital  on  foreign 
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soil,  rejoice  to  be  visited  by  a  Sister  of  The 
Salvation  Army.  But,  unless  you  have  been 
in  those  hospitals  across  the  Channel,  you  can- 
not realize  how  grateful  wounded  Tommy  feels 
— whether  he  be  dying  or  whether  he  be  re- 
covering— to  the  Salvationist  Sister.  Besides 
taking  him  chocolate,  periodicals,  flowers,  and 
other  creature  comforts,  she  writes  letters  for 
him,  and  even  (where  hands  are  in  bandages) 
holds  the  cigarette  to  his  lips,  or  feeds  him  from 
cup  and  spoon. 

If  permitted  to  glance  at  correspondence,  you 
may  learn  of  some  one  more  grateful  to  her 
even  than  wounded  Tommy  ;  namely,  wounded 
Tommy's  wife  or  mother.  'Thank  you,  dear 
unknown  friend  whom  God  has  sent  to  my 
John' — such  is  the  general  run  of  the  letters — 
'and,  Oh,  please  write  again,  and  tell  me  how 
he  is  getting  on.' 

Far  into  the  night  Miss  Booth  wrestles  with 
her  unending  correspondence ;  and  next  day 
there  are  funerals  to  attend,  flowers  to  be  placed 
on  graves,  more  hospital  visitation ;  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  evening,  a  great  Meeting  of  Tommies 
to  address.  I  have  attended  such  Meetings, 
and  heard  her  simple  pleading  ;  I  have  seen 
the  tears  roll  down  strong  men's  cheeks  as  they 
listened  to  her  words ;  I  have  been  in  the 
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crowded  after-gatherings  where  newly-confessed 
penitents  began  life  all  over  again. 

And  here  we  are  at  close  quarters  with  the 
reason  for  this  preface.  In  Miss  Booth's  case, 
the  self-sacrifice  —  the  joyous  self-sacrifice  — 
seems  complete.  She  wields  the  two  great, 
irresistible  forces — sincerity  and  unselfishness. 
Her  labours  leave  a  trail  of  blessing.  This 
you  will  not  learn  from  her  Note-book,  unless 
you  have  intuition  to  read  between  the  lines. 
I  am  trying  to  stimulate  your  intuition. 

The  Adjutant  belongs  (as  a  matter  of  popu- 
lar genealogy)  to  the  third  generation  of  Booths. 
The  supreme  achievements  of  her  grandfather 
forbid  one  to  say  that  the  stock  has  improved. 
But  it  certainly  has  not  deteriorated.  Nor 
need  one  look  far  for  the  proof  that  it  remains 
what  it  was.  The  same  attitude  of  mind, 
heart,  and  soul  produce  the  same  effects  to-day 
as  they  produced  fifty  years  ago.  For  the 
results  that  attend  an  evangelist's  labours  are 
traceable,  not  to  the  human  self,  but  to  the 
suppression  of  the  human  self. 

The  young  writer  of  these  Notes,  like  all  the 
Booths,  is  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  guided  by 
precedents  and  conventions,  which  are  of  little 
use  to  persons  inspired,  every  day  and  all  day, 
by  a  single  desire  to  help  their  fellow-creatures. 
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Read  the  Note-book  in  the  light  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  of  others  of  a  similar  nature : 

A  year  or  two  ago  Miss  Booth  won  the  unpre- 
cedented privilege  of  addressing  the  life-sen- 
tence convicts  at  Parkhurst  Prison ;  and  among 
those  uplifted  was  one  (you  would  remember 
his  crime  if  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  man 
he  shot)  who,  from  being  supremely  rebellious 
and  troublesome,  forthwith  became  tractable, 
happy,  and  a  beneficent  influence.  His  body 
remains  in  prison,  but  no  longer  is  his  body  the 
prison  of  his  soul. 

Just  think — think  and  rejoice — that  the  in- 
fluence which  did  so  much  for  this  man  is  now 
in  the  service  of  our  brave,  self-sacrificing  lads 
in  France.  It  is  easing  their  physical  pain 
with  spiritual  consolation.  It  is  helping  them 
to  Heaven. 

And,  remember — probably  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  were  there  such  enor- 
mous assemblies  of  men  with  thoughts  turned 
so  definitely  God-ward.  Death  is  ever  near 
to  them — they  are  conscious  of  a  destiny 
hesitating  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  reality  of  eternity  grows  upon  their  minds 
as  of  infinitely  more  account  than  the  shadow 
of  time.  In  which  facts  we  may  find  a  compen- 
sation for,  perhaps  an  explanation  of,  the  war. 
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The  position  involves  a  glorious  opportunity 
which  is  also,  one  well  may  think,  an  imperative 
obligation. 

What  I  have  said  of  one  Salvationist  applies, 
in  varying  degree,  to  all.  But  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  of  them  in  that  field — that  field 
which  is  white  to  harvest. 

Share  in  the  glory  of  their  work,  gentle 
reader,  by  rendering  them  the  double  stimulus 
of  your  money  and  your  prayers — the  one 
valuable,  the  other  invaluable. 

A.  E.  C. 

LONDON, 

June,  1916. 
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Extracts  from  the 

Note-Book  of  ADJUTANT  MARY  BOOTH 


KFT  London  on  August  15,  1915,  feeling 
well  equipped  with  red  permit,  blue  pass- 
port, and  yellow  ticket.  At  any  rate,  the 
colours  were  right  !*  Found  even  at  Folkestone 
they  had  to  be  stamped,  vised,  examined,  etc. 
The  officers  kind.  One  informed  us,  with  great 
pride,  that  he  was  the  chief  constable  leading 
the  procession  at  the  dear  old  General's  Funeral. 

On  board  the  boat  met  one  of  our  own  Ambu- 
lance men.  He  remembered  Miriam  at  Shore- 
ditch.f  Passports  again  gone  through  before 
allowed  to  land. 

Brigadier  Haines  and  Staff -Captain  Aspinall 
met  us,  and  our  little  Salvation  Army  car, 
driven  by  Brother  Causon,  soon  brought  us  to 
our  destination — a  place  quite  in  keeping  with 
war-time,  very  dilapidated. 

*  Yellow,  red,  and  blue,  The  Salvation  Army  Colours. 
f  Captain   Miriam   Booth   was   at   one  time  a   Cadet    at 
Shoreditch. 
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6  p.m. — Went  out  to  fix  up  a  Lieutenant 
who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  Tent  in  Camp.  After 
giving  him  blankets,  a  lamp,  matches,  and 
Testament,  we  said  'Good-night.'  He  looked 
as  though  he  was  going  to  enjoy  himself.  I  was 
not  surprised,  however,  to  learn  in  the  morning 
that  he  had  not  slept. 

It  is  sometimes  very  foggy  and  difficult  to 
see  our  way.  Quite  exciting  passing  the  barriers. 
At  one  place  they  thought  we  were  not  stopping, 
and  a  French  soldier  rushed  at  us  with  fixed 
bayonet.  He  looked  so  fierce  that  for  the 

moment  I  was  startled. 

*  *  * 

On  our  way  to  ,  where  we  are  opening 

a  Hut  at  a  large  Camp,  several  men  gathered 
round  when  they  caught  sight  of  our  uniform, 
anxious  to  know  if  the  Hut  were  ready.  One 
informed  us  that  although  not  a  Salvationist 
he  used  to  stand  and  wait  for  the  Clapton  Con- 
gress Hall  Band  to  go  by ;  and  so,  as  he  belongs 
to  no  other  religious  body,  he  reckons  he  belongs 
to  us.  On  the  way  back  noticed  the  French 
women  nearly  all  in  black,  some  with  long 
black  veils,  holding  little  babies  in  their  arms. 

Back  at ,  having  tea  ;  a  French  girl  and 

her  mother  want  to  see  some  one.  I  am  called 
out  to  act  as  interpreter,  It  seems  the  daugh- 
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ter  has  persuaded  her  mother  to  come  and 
inquire  about  The  Salvation  Army.  She  wants 
to  do  something  useful  with  her  life ;  has  seen 
us  passing  up  and  down,  and  read  about  us  in 
some  daily  newspaper.  I  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  them,  and  am  going  to  help  them. 

At  our  Hostel  some  thirty  men  gathered  for 
a  Meeting  upstairs.  A  lad  testified,  a  Convert 
through  hospital  visitation.  He  told  us  how  he 
felt,  standing  in  the  trench  up  to  his  waist  in 
water,  wishing  it  were  possible  that  he  could 
be  ready  for  death.  One  only  had  to  look  at 
him  to  see  that  he  had  that  assurance  now.  At 
the  little  table  there  was  just  room  for  the  one 
man  who  responded  to  the  invitation  to  the 
Mercy-seat. 

One  weather-beaten  soldier  just  down  from 
the  trenches  came  up  to  clasp  my  hand  with 
the  words,  '  Do  you  remember  me,  Adjutant  ? 
When  you  came  to  Guildford  that  Sunday,  I 
was  the  chap  dealing  with  that  poor  drunkard. 
What  a  different  occupation  now  ! '  But  I  find 
he  is  well  in  his  soul. 

Visited  more  of  our  Huts  and  Tents.  Our 
Officers  work  hard  at  it.  The  soldiers  are  most 
grateful.  An  Adjutant  was  telling  me  that  she 
noticed  a  young  fellow  with  a  rather  downcast 
expression.  She  greeted  him  with  *  Now,  lad,  you 
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look  tired  ;  I  am  going  to  make  you  an  extra 
strong  cup  of  tea,'  at  which  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  told  her  he  had  just  been  feeling  that  there 
was  nobody  in  the  whole  world  who  cared 

whether  he  lived  or  died. 

*  *  * 

Awakened  this  morning  by  ambulances  rush- 
ing past.  All  ours  out.  Our  men  look  weary, 
and  yet  how  brave  they  are  ! 

Did  my  first  bit  of  hospital  visitation.  One 
man  I  spoke  to  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  our  bonnets.  Found  he  wanted 
paper  to  write  to  his  wife,  but  when  he  got  it 
he  was  too  ill  to  manage  more  than  a  couple 
of  lines.  I  promised  to  finish  it  for  him.  He 
looked  very  ill,  and  has  a  presentiment  that  he 
will  never  see  his  wife  and  children  again.  Tried 
to  comfort  him,  prayed  with  him,  and  left  him, 
feeling  that  he  had  cast  himself  on  God. 

The  men  are  delighted  with  the  chocolate  ; 
two  boxes,  6  Ibs.,  go  at  once.  Went  up  to 

top  floor  at  ,  where  some  of  the  men  are 

unable  to  speak  and  hardly  able  to  hear.  To 
one  man  we  wrote  our  questions  on  paper.  I 
asked  if  we  could  communicate  with  any  of  his 
friends  ;  he  wrote  underneath,  '  They  are  all 
dead  ;  I  have  none.'  He  looked  about  sixty  ! 
A  lonely  object ! 
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PAID  a  flying  visit  to Hut  at  seven  p.m. 
Found   a   Scotch  lad  in  kilts  helping  the 
Adjutant.  He  had  attended  Glasgow  Young 
People's  Councils.     I  asked  if  he  was  wearing 
his  Colours.   He  replied  by  opening  his  tunic  and 
showing  his  red  Salvation  Army  jersey  with  the 
words,  'Jesus  Only.' 

A  beautiful,  quiet  evening  for  our  homeward 
journey.  We  slowed  up  whilst  passing  a  wood 
to  see  a  little  group  of  wooden  crosses  over 
soldiers'  graves. 

Saw  General  Sir  Smith-Dorrien.  He  shook 
hands  with  our  Officer  at  the  Service  held  to 

commemorate  the  commencement  of  war  ! 
#  *  * 

Opened  our  new  Hut.  I  pulled  up  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  dear  Army  Flag,  and  the  Tommies 
cheered  as  heartily  for  ours  as  for  the  Union 
Jack.  This  Hut  has  a  nice  veranda,  unlike  any 
other  in  this  country  or  in  England,  but  even 
with  this  it  seems  too  small,  for  the  Camp  is  one 
of  the  largest,  and  far  away  from  the  towns. 
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Visited  hospital.  One  brave  fellow  just  com- 
ing round  from  anaesthetic  ;  too  ill  to  speak. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  as  he  caught 
sight  of  our  bonnets.  We  passed  on  with  a 
'God  bless  you!' 

Another  poor  man,  when  I  asked  if  I  could 
do  anything  for  him,  said,  '  /  want  to  see  my  three 
little  children'  Talked  to  him  of  God,  and 

believe  he  is  really  converted. 

*  *  * 

Brigadier  Haines  up  at  5  a.m.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  business  to  attend  to. 

Went  down  to  No.  —  Hospital  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  from  a  poor  woman  about  her  hus- 
band. '  Did  he  ask  for  me,  or  say  anything  about 
the  baby  ?  '  says  her  letter.  Unfortunately,  we 
can  get  hold  of  nothing  definite,  only  that  'he 
died  of  multiple  wounds.' 

Visited  Duchess  of  Westminster's  Hospital. 
Not  many  there,  mostly  officers.  Spoke  to  one 
who  seemed  very  bright  and  cheery.  Also  visited 
part  of  Canadian  Hospital,  in  Tents ;  very 
healthy  and  airy.  Saw  the  new  disinfectant. 

Finished  with  Meeting  at .  Place  packed 

and  crowded.  Faces  pressed  against  glass,  and 
men  standing  round  hoping  to  get  in.  Eight 
Salvationists  present.  Several  charming  testi- 
monies. One  young  fellow  acknowledged  that 
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he  had  not  had  courage  to  kneel  down  and 
pray  at  first,  but  has  since  taken  his  stand  for 

Christ. 

*  *  * 

Took  a  letter  to  P at from  his  wife, 

but  was  too  late.  He  died  the  night  before 
very  suddenly.  I  think  he  had  a  premonition 
he  would  never  get  home,  although  he  was 
down  on  the  list  to  go  to  England.  How  glad 
I  am  that  I  prayed  with  him.  I  believe  he  was 
ready  for  the  Heavenly  Home. 

F ,  who  has  had  his  leg  off,  is  cheerful ; 

he  says  it  has  not  pained  him  since.  Tempera- 
ture nearly  normal.  He  thinks  he  will  be  sent 
home  soon. 

In  same  hospital  ,  such  a  boy  !  Won- 
dered why  he  was  so  long  in  choosing  piece  of 
chocolate  ;  smiled  because  at  first  thought  he 
was  looking  for  biggest  piece,  but  soon  dis- 
covered reason.  He  is  nearly  blind,  although 
with  a  laugh  he  said  he  could  just  see  enough 
to  distinguish  The  Army  bonnet ! 

Found  a  backslider.  He  wanted  to  get  out 
of  bed  to  salute  me  when  he  knew  I  belonged 
to  The  General.  Felt  I  could  not  leave  him 
undecided  ;  had  a  long  talk  with  him  ;  he  has 
promised  to  eome  back.  Am  sending  him  a 
'War  Cry.' 
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I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  superior 
fellows  are  roughing  it  with  the  others.  One 
lad,  a  gentleman,  started  munching  his  choco- 
late ;  said  it  made  him  feel  he  was  at  home  ! 
Made  us  laugh  over  some  of  his  experiences  in 
trenches  ;  was  glad  the  ladies  could  not  see  him 
eat  there.  Afraid  he  would  forget  how  to  hold 
a  cup  by  the  time  he  gets  home  ! 

How  the  wounded  love  to  show  the  bullets 
and  bits  of  shrapnel  extracted  !  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  hurts  you  more  to  have  them 
taken  out  than  to  have  them  put  in  ! 


Ill 


TO-DAY  M can   speak   quite   plainly. 
Took   him   a   letter   from   his   mother   in 
answer  to  one  I  wrote.    I  shall  write  again 
for  him,   as   he  says  he  cannot  spell.      Quite 
touching  to  see  him  fold  the  letter  up  and  put 
it  next  his  heart.     That  would  have  done  his 
mother  good  ! 

A  beautiful  Meeting  at  ,  led  by  Com- 
missioner and  Mrs.  Higgins.  Met  a  good  many 
ambulances  coming  home,  filled  mostly  with 
stretcher  cases.  There  were  eight — one  behind 
the  other — waiting  to  get  over  a  railway  cross- 
ing. One  longs  to  be  able  to  give  the  sufferers 

a  word  of  cheer. 

*  *  * 

Found  them  very  rushed  at  the  Hostel,  so 
turned  to  and  helped  to  fry  eggs  and  bacon  ; 
seemed  a  strange  occupation  for  Sunday  after- 
noon !  In  such  a  small  place  it  is  wonderful 
how  they  can  cook.  Have  to  buy  eggs  by  the 
thousand  for  this  place.  Many  men  are  very 
grateful. 
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Afterwards  conducted  the  Meeting.  A  crowd 
of  Frenchmen  outside  listening  to  the  singing. 
I  felt  like  addressing  them  from  the  window. 
Some  of  our  Ambulance  men  testified.  Two 
men  came  out  to  the  Mercy-seat. 

Ensign  Whittaker  busy  on  inquiries  from 
relatives  all  day.  I  feel  I  cannot  read  any 
more  of  the  letters  just  now.  Some  of  them  are 
very  sad.  The  agony  of  the  suspense  of  waiting 
for  news,  and  the  inability  of  being  able  to  cross 
over  and  enter  the  war  zone  oneself,  to  search 
for  missing  and  wounded  dear  ones,  is  expressed 
again  and  again.  We  pray  for  them  all. 

A  letter  comes  to  Brigadier  Haines  from  Miss 

B .  Her  fiance  has  been  missing  for  two 

weeks  ;  can  we  find  out  anything  about  him, 
and  is  it  possible  for  her  to  see  him  if  he  is 
wounded  ?  She  is  at  present  a  nurse  in  a 
mental  hospital.  We  have  information  that  the 
corporal  was  killed  instantaneously,  and,  with 
as  many  details  as  we  can  gather,  we  send  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  meadow,  in  a  corner  of 
which  he  lies  buried. 

The  relatives  of  Private  B write  that 

their  boy  is  officially  'wounded.'  They  fear 
the  worst.  On  receipt  of  the  letter,  we  discover 
the  hospital  where  he  is.  Ascertain  that  al- 
though he  had  been  gassed,  had  a  shrapnel 
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wound  in  his  leg,  and  a  fractured  arm,  he  was 
very  bright  and  well  cared  for,  and  was  buoyed 
up  with  the  doctor's  assurance  that  he  would 

be  transferred  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

Commissioner  Higgins  conducted  an  Officers' 
Meeting  at  the  Villa  ;  about  twenty-five  present. 

We  all  felt  encouraged.  Meeting  at after. 

Place  crowded.  One  dear  fellow  came  out  to 
the  Mercy-seat. 

Staff-Captain  and  Mrs.  Aspinall  left  for  England. 
They  had  quite  a  stirring  send-off.  Some  of  the 
Ambulance  men  lined  up  and  cheered  as  the 
boat  steamed  out.  I  spoke  to  Captain  Daniells, 
the  Director  of  Transport  for  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society  over  here.  He  was  most  warm 
and  hearty  in  his  appreciation  of  what  The 
Salvation  Army  is  doing.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  : — 

'It  seems  a  long  while  ago  since  you  arrived 
with  your  little  band  of  men,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  the  amount  of  good  work  you  have 
done  for  the  British  Red  Cross.  They  were 
the  first  disciplined  men  to  work  in  Boulogne  ; 
they  came  to  help,  and  have  carried  that  out 
in  every  respect ;  they  have  helped  their 
wounded  comrades,  and  helped  me  in  repre- 
senting an  important  department  in  the  British 
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Red  Cross  and  St.  John.  You  have  gone  further, 
you  have  helped  your  own  men,  and  in  the 
various  changes  of  organization,  which  have 
necessarily  been  hard,  I  could  always  look  to 
you  to  put  a  happy  aspect  on  the  situation 
and  pull  it  through.  From  the  Brigadier  and 
yourself  I  have  received  nothing  but  courtesy. 
Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done.  We  shall 
all  miss  you.' 

The  Indian  Camp  is  always  of  special  interest 
to  us.  What  wonderful  gatherings — the  various 
castes  and  types  of  Ghurkas,  Sikhs,  Pathans, 
Hindus,  etc.,  are  here.  Magnificent  physique, 
intelligent  faces,  fiery  eyes.  A  number  know 
The  Salvation  Army  in  their  native  land.  One 
of  them  followed  us  the  other  evening  from  one 
Camp  to  the  other,  evidently  wanting  to  speak 
to  us.  We  asked  him  if  he  knew  The  Salvation 
Army.  'Oh,  yes,'  he  replied;  'we  have  much 
Salvation  Army  in  my  country.'  He  was  a 
most  intelligent  man,  holding  a  good  position. 
He  said  that  one  of  his  best  friends  was  in 
The  Salvation  Army.  He  took  tea  with  us  in 
the  Tent. 


IV 


VISIT  to  .  Found  a  Candidate  from 
Leicester.  He  nearly  embraced  the 
Brigadier,  and  was  positively  trembling 
with  excitement  when  I  shook  hands  with  him  ! 
Delighted  to  see  The  Army.  Heard  that  nearly 
all  the  Scotsmen  who  were  in  the  Meeting  the 
last  time  we  were  there  had  been  killed.  The 
Adjutant's  wife  waved  to  them  as  they  went 
off ;  they  were  singing,  *  When  the  roll  is  called 
up  yonder,  I'll  be  there.'  How  they  sang  it ! 
Five  came  back  wounded,  but  have  since  died. 

Shook  hands  with  Leaguer  Wilson.  He  has 
received  the  D.C.M.  for  carrying  dispatches. 
With  much  pride  gave  me  a  little  piece  of  the 
ribbon  off  his  medal ! 

Met  procession  in  the  dark  on  our  way  home. 
Men  going  up  to  the  firing-line.  Full  kit ;  even 
officers.  Many  called  out  to  us  'Good-night,' 
and  some  'Good-bye.'  Most  of  ambulance 
work  seems  to  be  done  at  night  time,  and 
makes  me  feel  what  a  ghastly  nightmare  it 
all  is. 
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A  pathetic  letter  from  Mrs.  B thanking 

us  for  putting  flowers  on  her  husband's  grave. 

Tried  to  soothe  a  lad  just  coming  round  from 
anaesthetic  operation  on  his  leg.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  great  pain,  but  was  just  able  to  give 
me  his  address.  Have  written  home  for  him. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  have  Adjutant  Dalziel 
and  his  music.  We  were  able  to  make  quite  a 
good  show  at  the  Meeting  at  H .  Ocarina, 

cornet,  and  piano.     I  played  my  violin. 
*  *  * 

Brigadier  Haines  invited  our  Ambulance  men 
to  have  tea  with  me.  Ensign  Whittaker  got 
them  a  lovely  spread,  and  was  proud  because 
we  did  not  discover  that  the  tablecloth  was 
really  a  sheet.  The  Brigadier,  Adjutant  Dalziel, 
and  myself  spoke  of  God's  great  gift,  and  several 
of  the  men  testified.  The  work  of  the  men  is 
anything  but  easy,  but  they  are  doing  valuable 
work  for  the  troops.  One  has  just  driven  by 
and  saluted.  He  has  stretcher  cases,  and  is 
going  very  carefully.  Another  driver,  from 
convoy,  has  up  to  the  present  carried  in  his 
ambulance  1,870  wounded  men. 

The  Brigadier  is  busy  making  arrangements 
for  enlarging  and  putting  up  more  Huts.  The 
builder  is  French,  and  I  have  again  been  able 
to  assist  with  the  interpreting. 


A  SPECIALLY  interesting  time,  hospital 
visiting.  Several  of  the  men  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Commissioner  Higgins'  visit  with 

such  pleasure.  Had  a  long  talk  with  M . 

He  has  had  some  narrow  escapes,  and  although 
he  has  never  thought  of  religion  and  never 
made  any  profession,  his  mind  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  He  asked  if  I  would  get 
him  a  Testament. 

Often,  with  great  pride,  the  men  say,  'I 
know  your  General  Bramwell  Booth,'  and  then 
I  sometimes  introduce  myself. 

In  the  same  ward  a  man  asked  me  to  take 
gauze  off  his  face,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
me.  His  sister  is  a  Salvationist.  'She  looks 
just  like  you,  Sister,'  he  said.  He  is  quite  para- 
lysed. I  stroked  his  poor  hands  for  his  sister's 
sake,  but  he  has  no  feeling  in  them.  I  shall 
send  her  a  line. 

It  is  surprising,  although  so  terribly  wounded, 
what  good  appetites  some  of  the  men  have. 
One  man  just  in  from  the  trenches,  enjoying 
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his  first  tea  in  hospital,  had  to  be  fed,  so  I  under- 
took the  task.  Quite  an  easy  job  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  when  you  have  to  do  it  with 
an  enormous  tablespoon  it  is  quite  an  art  getting 
the  spoon  into  the  egg  !  We  had  a  bit  of  fun 
about  it.  'That's  champion,'  he  said  when  we 
had  finished.  Seeing  he  had  so  enjoyed  that 
one,  I  suggested  he  should  have  another,  which 
the  orderly  soon  served.  Have  written  his 
mother,  and  told  her  how  he  enjoyed  his  tea 
and  of  the  fine  progress  he  is  making. 

Had  the  joy  here  of  praying  with  and  point- 
ing a  man  to  God.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
this  kind  of  incident.  Felt  very  upset  over  a 
boy,  evidently  dying  and  hardly  conscious. 
When  I  said  '  God  will  help  you,'  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  began  feeling  over  the  bed.  'Where 
is  He  ;  Oh,  where  is  He  ?  I  cannot  find  Him, 
Sister.'  I  tried  to  help  him. 


VI 


THE  new  Hut  at  O is  nearly  finished. 
We   are   putting  it   up  mainly  for  the 
officers.    They  have  asked  us  to  cater 
for  them.    Some  seventy  had  breakfast  the  other 

morning  in  our  tent,  which  it  will  replace. 
*  *  * 

We  do  need  a  piano  for Hut.  My  Meet- 
ing there  last  night  was  most  inspiring.  Quite 
the  largest,  Brigadier  Haines  thinks,  that  has 
been  held  in  France.  Hardly  room  for  us  to 
stand.  A  comrade  from  Leicester  gave  a  stir- 
ring testimony.  Several  had  to  leave  during 
the  Meeting  to  go  up  to  the  firing-line.  We 
sang  '  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again  ! ' 

These  Meetings  are  quite  different  from 
ordinary  Meetings.  How  all  sing  and  listen  ! 
We  found  after  that  there  were  present  Bands- 
men and  Soldiers  from  Leicester  I,  King's 
Cross,  Wellingborough,  Pentre,  Portslade,  and 
South  Shields.  Their  joy  and  delight  to  come 
up  and  speak  to  us  are  indescribable. 

The  singing  is  a  great  feature  of  life  out  here. 
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I  am  sorry  that  there  is  so  much  said  in  the 
papers  about  'Tipperary'  and  such  songs,  as 
though  they  were  all  we  hear.  It  is  a  mistake. 
The  men  love  to  sing  'Rock  of  Ages,'  'Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  soul,'  'When  the  Roll  is  called  up 
yonder,  I'll  be  there,'  'Bright  crowns  there  are,' 
and  other  deeply  religious  songs. 

A  man  who  offered  for  Candidateship  in  one 
of  Commissioner  Higgins'  Meetings  was  there. 
Many  have  told  me  that  they  wish  to  become 
Salvation  Army  Officers  after  the  war  is  over. 

A  twenty  miles'  run  home  in  the  evening 
after  the  Meeting  in  the  Hut  is  apt  to  make 
one  feel  rather  cold.  It  is  quite  impressive  to 
see  both  French  and  English  military  salute 
the  Brigadier  and  often  present  arms.  The 
prettiest  sight  is  to  see  the  wee  French  children 

waving  and  throwing  kisses  to  us. 
*  *  * 

Saw  the  Provost-Marshal  to-day.  He  was 
very  kind,  and  said  he  would  like  me  to  go 
round  and  see  our  other  places  in  France. 
Wishes  we  could  have  a  regular  Brass  Band 
over  here;  says  he  even  likes  our  drum,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  come  to  one  of  my  Meetings. 

Called  at  Canadian  Hospital,  saw  the  father 
of  one  of  our  Candidates.  He  lies  in  a  critical 
condition. 
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My  thoughts  have  wandered  all  day  to  the 
Congress  Hall,  where  our  Cadets  will  be  arriv- 
ing. They  are  a  fine  lot.  May  our  hopes  and 

prayers  for  them  be  more  than  realized ! 
*  *  * 

The  Tommies  are  very  proud  of  their  French, 
and  it  is  great  fun  to  hear  them  struggling  at 
it.  The  other  day  one  was  trying  it  on  us,  and 
I  was  doing  my  best  to  keep  a  straight  face, 
when  his  mate  brought  him  up  sharply  by  say- 
ing, 'They're  English,  you  fool ! '  One  dear 
fellow  in  a  shop  wanted  some  eggs,  and  managed 
to  make  his  needs  known,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  other  customers,  by  imitating  a 
cock  crowing  !  The  company  at  our  'villa,' 
the  Headquarters,  are  making  good  progress  in 
the  language,  although  they  do  not  have  much 
time  to  study. 

I  feel  very  interested  in  the  French  people, 
and  wish  we  had  a  Corps  near.  Their  soldiers 
look  so  picturesque  in  their  red  trousers  and 
blue  coats  ;  some  have  a  very  pale  blue  uniform  ; 
many  of  the  peasant  women  wear  such  quaint 
costumes,  with  pretty  white  cotton  hats. 

I  wish  the  French  people  were  kinder  to 
their  animals,  but  I  think  they  are  learning. 
I  stopped  a  man  ill-treating  a  dog  the  other  day 
(dogs  do  such  a  lot  of  work  here).  He  accepted 
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my  rebuke  very  politely  (and  how  polite  they 
are — we  have  very  much  to  learn  in  that 
direction  !),  and  we  parted  quite  friends.  After- 
wards the  dogs  and  himself  had  a  drink  to 
refresh  them. 

The  villages  we  have  passed  through  look 
very  desolate  and  deserted,  and,  but  for  the 
little  children,  lifeless.  The  women  do  almost 
all  the  field  work.  We  see  them  carrying  the 
corn  in,  driving  the  carts,  and  doing  all  kinds 
of  work.  They  must  be  very  strong,  for  they 
carry  tremendous  weights. 

The  French  soldiers  are  not  very  well  paid, 
and  the  women  scrape  and  screw  to  save  a 
little  to  send  to  their  husbands.  It  is  pathetic 
to  be  in  the  post-office  and  see  them  getting 
their  money  orders.  One  dear  soul  was  crying 
because  she  had  managed  to  save  only  two 
francs  in  the  whole  month. 


VII 


EARFUL  wind  and  rain  to-day  ;   two  of 
our  tents  blown  down. 

So  pleased  because  a  boy  who  was  very 
ill  last  week  is  getting  better.  He  told  me  his 
military  age  is  twenty  —  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  say  what  his  real  age  is.  ...  And  yet  boys 
soon  become  men  when  they  have  suffered. 
And  many  men  seem  to  become  like  children 
when  they  are  ill  and  so  dependent  on  others. 

It  is  naturally  a  great  joy  to  see  Ensign 
Whittaker,  my  old  Lieutenant.  She  has  now 
been  out  here  longer  than  any  Officer,  for  she 
assisted  Lieut.  -Colonel  Murray  at  the  very 
beginning.  What  with  superintending  the  villa 
where  we  live,  helping  in  the  Meetings,  visiting 
the  wounded,  getting  information  for  relatives 
who  are  inquiring  after  loved  ones,  her  hands 
are  very  full. 

It  was  interesting  on  Thursday  when  a  detec- 
tive called  to  examine  our  permits,  and  we 
discovered  that  Ensign  Whittaker  had  helped 
to  nurse  his  wife  in  London. 
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I  wonder  whether  The  Salvation  Army  could 
exist  long  anywhere  without  a  Band  ?  A  few 
instruments  have  now  arrived  from  London, 
and  we  had  our  first  practice  this  week,  Adjutant 
Dalziel  in  charge.  Rapid  progress  has  already 
been  made.  The  Band  will  for  the  most  part 

be  composed  of  our  Ambulance  men. 
*  *  * 

Have  just  returned  from  one  of  the  ceme- 
teries, the  largest  here.  Was  able  to  find  a  grave 
I  desired  to  see,  although  the  little  white  cross 
is  not  yet  up.  Placed  on  it  a  plant  of  white 
chrysanthemums  for  a  loved  one  unable  to  be 
present.  Only  one  amongst  a  great  number, 
and  yet  that  one  representing  a  broken  heart ! 
Fresh  green  grass  is  growing  on  many  of  the 
graves.  I  like  the  simplicity  of  it  all.  Not 
much  difference  for  the  officers,  just  a  brown 
deal  cross  instead  of  a  white  one.  They  are 
truly  soldiers'  graves — I  should  want  nothing 
more.  The  authorities  are  kind,  and  any  wreaths 
sent  across  are  placed  on  the  actual  grave  in- 
dicated. I  saw  a  paper  one,  now  merely  a  bit 
of  wet  pulp,  and  yet  it  spoke  so  tenderly  of  the 
absent  loved  ones.  On  another,  an  officer  of 
the  Cameron  Highlanders,  a  little  bit  of  white 
heather,  now  very  faded.  Card  attached,  '  With 
loving  remembrances  from  all  at  home.' 
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Some  distance  off  I  saw  a  little  group  by 
themselves.  I  wondered  why  they  were  sepa- 
rated, and  found  they  were  Germans.  I  have 
been  glad  that  none  of  the  men  I  have  spoken 
to  in  the  hospitals  have  expressed  any  special 
hatred  of  the  Germans.  One  poor  fellow  said, 
'You  know,  Miss,  those  other  poor  chaps  don't 
want  the  war  no  more  than  we  want  it.'  I 
believe  he  was  right. 


VIII 

September,  1915. 

WE   had   such   an   interesting   Meeting  at 
our    Hostel    last    night ;    the    crowds 
unable  to   get   in    were   greater   than 
ever.      In    the    middle    of    Brigadier    Haines' 
address,  a  Frenchman  (who  had  slipped  in  at 
the  back)  stood  to  his  feet  and  dramatically 
exclaimed,  in   French,   'I   also    want   to   open 
the    door   of   my   heart ! '      Oh,    how   much   I 
wish  we  had  a  Corps  here  to  which   we   could 

link  him  up  ! 

*  *  * 

Neither  martial  music,  nor  bugle-call,  but 
simply  the  buzz  of  our  little  car,  waiting  at  6  a.m. 

to  take  us  to  O Camp,  called  us  forth  to-day 

to  take  our  part  in  the  great  struggle  going  on 
in  this  fair  land.  The  Lieutenant  at  this  Camp 
is  single-handed.  Immediately  on  our  arrival 
we  were  busy. 

I  have  seen  the  British  soldier  under  many 
conditions ;  have  seen  him  glad,  seen  him 
sad ;  seen  him  clean  and  smart,  seen  him 
'somewhat  muddy,'  just  come  from  the  trenches. 
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Then,  again,  I  have  seen  him  wounded ;  but  I 
think  I  like  to  see  him  best  of  all  when  he  has 
been  told  in  hospital  that  he  is  down  on  the  list 
for  going  home. 

At  No.  Hospital,  when  a  man  is  to  go 

home  three  pieces  of  tape  are  tied  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  From  the  moment  those  pieces  of 
tape  appear,  the  occupant  can  think  of  nothing 
else  ;  no  groans  nor  moans  escape  him  when 
he  is  lifted  into  the  stretcher ;  '  home,  sweet 
home'  lies  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

During  our  visitation  of  the  hospitals  we  often 
find  the  men  asleep.  We  do  not  disturb  them, 
simply  put  something  on  their  little  lockers  and 
pass  on.  To-day  a  man  awoke  just  while  we  were 
standing  at  his  bedside.  Imagine  his  pleasure 
at  seeing  a  Salvationist  near ;  he  had  just  been 
dreaming  about  his  own  Corps — Bradford  II. 

Many  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  clutch  at 
one's  heart,  and  often  the  lump  rises  in  the 
throat,  and  we  experience  a  little  of  the  anguish 
which  we  see  others  are  suffering.  To-day  I 
prayed  with  a  dying  lad,  and  tried  to  comfort 
his  mother  who  was  there  with  him.  He  was 
partly  unconscious,  but  the  mother  so  wanted 
me  to  pray  with  him.  I  saw  slight  recognition 
in  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  he  said  distinctly, 
'  0  Sister,  do  pray  for  me  ! '  I  did. 


IX 


WAS  not  able  to  get  much  sleep  last  night, 
for  I  could  not  help  thinking  about  a 
poor,   mutilated    boy,   and    the    terrible 
agony  on  his  face.    I  shall  never  forget  it !    No 
words  can  describe  it,  and  no  hand  could  paint 
it — yet,    if   that   picture   could  be  kept  before 
the  rulers  of  nations,  surely  war    could  never 
be! 

Found  a  Canadian  boy  at  No.  .      His 

people  are  anxious  to  know  exactly  where  he 
is  wounded,  but  he  was  so  bright  and  cheerful 
that  it  was  rather  a  job  to  find  out.  'I  guess 
there* s  not  much  the  matter  with  me,J  was  all  he 
would  say.  Yet  he  has  a  horrid  wound  in  the 
head,  another  in  his  arm,  and  will  most  likely 
lose  one  eye,  and  has  shrapnel  prints  past 
counting  !  Sent  him  some  fruit,  and  wrote  his 
friends  about  him. 

Translated  a  letter  from  the  French  hospital, 
expressing  thanks  for  a  consignment  of  Auntie 
Eva's*  bandages.     They  are  much  valued. 
*  Commander  Eva  Booth. 
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The   nurse   says   that   poor    T 
smiled 
He  certainly  is  terribly  disfigured. 


has   not 

since  he  has  seen  himself  in  the  glass. 

However, 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  smile  before  we  left.  How  good 
it  is  to  tell  of  a  happy,  overcoming  religion  ! 


AM  now  in  the  midst  of  our  tour  to  Paris 
and  other  centres.      The  little  car  runs 
beautifully,  and  so  far  we  have  only  had 
one  puncture.     The  roads  are  practically  free 
from  traffic,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
convoy  of  ammunition,  we  have  hardly  met  a 
soul.    The  French  have  just  cause  to  be  proud 
of  their  well-made  roads,  and  trees  planted  to 

make  long  avenues. 

*  *  * 

Did  a  Meeting  at  H .  The  place  was 

crowded,  and  the  windows  and  doors  blocked 
with  men.  One  man  got  in  through  the 
window  while  I  was  talking.  It  was  rather 
disconcerting.  The  Hut  had  been  full  to  over- 
flowing so  long  that  really  towards  the  end  of 
the  Meeting  there  was  no  air  left. 

Met  a  Bandsman  from  Newbury,  one  of  my 
old  Corps.  Glad  to  say  that  away  in  a  little 
room  behind  the  scenes  a  backslider  sought  and 

found  his  Saviour. 

*  *  * 
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Brigadier  Haines  has  had  a  successful  inter- 
view with  General  A ,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  open  two  more  Huts  here.  We 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  viewing  camps  in 
order  to  get  suitable  sites. 

Witnessed  some  sham  fighting.  When  the 
men  caught  sight  of  us  some  of  them  kept  bob- 
bing their  heads  over  the  trenches  to  wave  to 
us.  Am  afraid  it  would  have  been  a  bad  look-out 

for  them  if  there  had  been  Germans  opposite  ! 
*  *  * 

Had  tea  with  our  French  Captain  at  . 

She  is  so  earnest.  It  is  only  a  small  Corps,  yet 
how  it  thrilled  me  to  see  the  little  Hall  with 
its  Flag,  Song  Books,  collection-box,  texts,  etc. ! 
I  had  a  Meeting  with  the  Soldiers  ;  the  first  I 
have  ever  done  entirely  in  French,  so  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  it !  We  had  a  charming  time. 
How  I  wish  I  could  stay  and  help  them. 

We  saw  the  hospital  barges  which  are  used 
by  the  French  for  very  severely  wounded  cases, 
also  the  veterinary  hospitals. 


XI 


\  RRIVED  at  F to-day.     Felt  that  we 

./"V.  had  come  from  '  somewhere  in  France '  to 
'nowhere  ditto,'  but  we  soon  began  to 
see  plenty  of  the  familiar  khaki.  Had  a  great 
welcome.  A  doctor  and  several  nurses  were 
present  at  our  Meeting,  and  afterwards  thanked 

us  for  our  'straight  talk.' 

*  *  * 

Visited  some  large  French  hospitals.  All 
seemed  to  appreciate  a  few  words  from  me. 

H is  doing  really  well.     Every  one  seems  to 

know  her.  Captain  Griffen  has  found  his  side- 
car very  useful ;  he  helped  to  carry  some  of 
the  French  wounded.  Many  of  the  French 
privates  told  me  that  they  look  upon  our  Hut 

here  as  a  real  home. 

*  *  * 

Had  another  excellent  Meeting,  this  time  at 
the  Camp  which  Adjutant  Lucy  Lee  visits ; 
she  was  soon  busy  introducing  us  to  her  'boys.' 
One  of  the  Officers  very  kindly  loaned  us  a  car 
to  drive  home  in  ;  the  chauffeur — a  non-com- 
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missioned  officer —  speaks  several  languages  and 
has  travelled  a  great  deal.  He  drove  the  King 
of  Portugal  when  he  escaped  from  Lisbon. 

Also  had  a  very  interesting  time  at  Paris 
Central  Corps,  and  was  delighted  to  meet 
Colonel  Fornachon  and  his  Officers.  A  wounded 
French  soldier  testified,  and  his  brother  was  the 
first  to  volunteer  to  the  Mercy-seat.  We  did 
some  fishing.*  There  were  several  people  present 
who  had  never  attended  an  Army  Meeting  before. 

*  *  * 

Met  some  nurses  at  a  wayside  station  hos- 
pital, and  had  a  chat  with  them.  Their  business 
is  to  take  any  dangerous  cases  from  the  trains, 
supply  food,  etc.  One  of  them  told  me  she  had 
been  to  an  Albert  Hall  Meeting  during  the 
last  Congress  ;  that  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
Meeting  she  had  ever  attended. 

*  *  * 

On  our  way  back  we  met  another  large  con- 
voy. Horses  this  time ;  such  beautiful  animals  ! 
Some  of  them  had  got  stuck  on  a  hill.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  all,  even  officers,  taking 
a  turn  at  pushing  the  wheels. 


*  Salvation  Army  term  for  personal  spiritual  appeals. 


XII 


AVI  glad  to  get  back  to  the  villa,  but  found 
it  more  dilapidated  than  ever.     The  rats, 
alas  !    have  eaten  our  draught  protectors, 
and  as  there  are  five  doors  in  our  only  living- 
room,  the  prospects  for  the  winter  are  not  very 
cosy.     The  rats  have  also  eaten  some  of  our 
music,  but  so  far  their  taste  has  been  only  for 
that  which   has   been   passed   by  the   Musical 

Board  ! 

*  *  * 

We  were  passing  through  a  large  convalescent 
Camp  to-day.  Fortunately,  we  had  some  'War 
Crys '  with  us.  The  Brigadier  scattered  them  as 
we  went  by  ;  it  was  good  to  see  the  men  scram- 
bling for  them. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  as  if  the  passing  Ambulances  will 
never  come  to  an  end.  Some  of  our  men  have 
been  at  it  nearly  all  night  as  well  as  day.  One 
has  carried  fifty-four  stretcher  cases  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  hospitals  are  crowded.      Slighter  cases, 
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covered  with  mud,  sitting  on  the  stairs  waiting 
to  be  shipped  off  home.  They  are  wonderfully 
bright,  and  feel  they  have  accomplished  some- 
thing. 

Some  of  their  stories  are  thrilling.  Sergeant 

T has  given  me  a  piece  of  his  pocket-book 

that  was  shot  through.  He  was  wounded  at 
Hill  70.  He  lay  nine  hours  before  he  was  rescued. 
Was  a  backslider,  but  has  since  again  given  him- 
self to  the  Lord. 

Found  a  Bandsman  from  Dulwich.  He  gave 
such  an  exclamation  of  delight,  for  it  is  the 

first  Army  bonnet  he  has  seen  in  France. 

*  *  * 

In  the  same  ward  is  a  lad  dying.  It  is  hard 
to  see  them  so  young.  He  has  suffered  terribly. 
Had  his  leg  amputated,  and  haemorrhage  has 
set  in.  No  time  to  send  for  his  people.  He  was 
unconscious,  but  I  spoke  a  tender  farewell  to 
him  for  his  absent  loved  ones.  The  nurse  seemed 
very  touched,  and  I  was  able  to  have  a  few 
words  with  her  as  to  the  certain  hope  of  the 

Life  Beyond. 

*  *  * 

Busy  writing  letters  for  the  wounded.  Did 
not  seem  to  get  round  very  far  to-day.  The 
men  were  anxious  to  talk.  Found  a  lad  whose 
father  is  a  Bandsman  at  Finsbury  Park  ;  he 
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had  often  seen  the  old  General,  and  says  he  had 
never  forgotten  hearing  the  present  General 
speak  to  the  overflow  crowd  on  our  Strand  Hall 
steps  at  the  time  of  the  International  Congress. 
How  far  back  it  seems  now  ! 

Helped  two  relatives  who  have  come  to  see 
their  boy,  who  lies  in  a  critical  condition,  both 
thighs  broken.  We  brought  them  back  to  tea 
with  us,  and  then  fixed  them  up  for  the  night 
at  the  Hostel.  They  were  so  grateful. 


XIII 

RODE  in  an  Ambulance  to-day  with  one  of 
our  drivers.     He  was  carrying  stretcher 
cases.    One  a  bad  fracture.    We  drove  very 
slowly,  yet  I  felt  bad  when  we  went  over  one 
or  two  rough  bits. 

*  *  * 

We  watched  the  ambulance  workers  unload 
their  precious  freight  into  a  boat.  How  quickly 
and  with  what  tender  care  they  moved  the 
men  !  Four  men  take  the  stretcher  out  of  the 
car,  two  others  carry  it  to  the  top  of  the  gang- 
way, where  an  officer  takes  note  of  the  identifi- 
cation disc. 

*  *  * 

A  poor  fellow  died  after  three  operations  on 
his  leg.  First  amputated  up  to  the  knee,  then 
above,  and  then  higher  still,  but  nothing  could 
help  him.  He  said,  '  Good-bye,  mates,  I'm  going 
Home,'  and  sang  a  verse  of  'There  is  a  happy 
Land/ 


XIV 

A  i  1HIS  morning  we  went  up  to  arrange  about 
J^   a  special  cross  being  erected  on  the  grave 
of  one   of   our   Salvationists.     The  usual 
scene  was  going  on — early  morning  burials. 

The  ten  men,  firing  party,  stand  on  one  side 
of  the  trench  of  graves.  The  different  chaplains 
read  the  service.  (We  are  the  only  civilians 
present.)  It  was  a  pathetic  touch  when  some  of 
the  men  joined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They 
reversed  arms,  and  the  '  Last  Post '  was  sounded. 
No  sooner  had  the  sounds  died  away  than  we 
heard  the  cry  of  a  woman.  Such  a  wail  I  have 
seldom  heard  before  ;  it  seemed  to  chill  our 
very  souls.  '  Am  I  too  late  ?  Where  is  he  ?'  she 
cried.  I  had  seen  grief,  but  never  so  distracted 
and  uncontrolled. 

Kneeling  down  in  the  mud,  she  clasped  the 
coffin,  containing  all  that  was  left  of  her  hus- 
band, and  in  her  frenzy  called  to  him,  'Oh,  my 
darling,  come  back  to  me  I  How  can  I  live  for  ever 
alone  ? '  I  knelt  beside  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  talked  to  her  of  the  Hope  beyond  the 
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grave,  but  she  almost  seemed  past  human  com- 
fort. 

In  those  few  moments  we  felt  as  if  we  had 
lived  weeks.  The  Brigadier  looked  pale  and 
drawn,  and  we  were  truly  a  sad  party  that 
returned  to  breakfast  this  morning.  But  as  I 
prayed  in  my  little  room  I  felt  that,  though  we 
cannot  stop  the  war,  we  can  live  so  as  to  bring 
to  some  of  the  hopeless  the  certainty  of  Heaven 
and  an  eternal  reunion. 


XV 

October. 

AMONG  the  letters  to-day,  one  from  Mrs. 
G .   She  says, '  Thank  you  very  much 

for  sending  me  the  few  lines  about  my 
husband.  If  I  could  only  see  him,  how  glad  I 
should  be  !  I  do  hope  the  Lord  will  give  him 
life  long  enough  for  me  to  see  him.  Tell  him 
how  I  long  for  him.' 

I  called  this  evening  to  see  how  he  was.  It 
was  rather  late,  but  the  Orderly  kindly  took  our 
inquiry.  He  was  not  long  bringing  the  answer, 
' Dead  and  buried.'  Nothing  could  be  said; 
nothing  could  be  done.  So  I  hurried  out.  It 
was  a  dark,  cold  night,  and  seemed  all  the  darker 
and  colder  since.  I  wonder  how  far  any  one 
can  really  share  another's  sorrow  ?  I  wrote  as 
kindly  and  as  sympathetically  as  I  could,  but 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  seem  almost  out  of  place 

in  such  circumstances. 

*  *  * 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  'Thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  and  my 
dear  husband,  and  for  taking  so  much  interest 
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in  my  grief.  If  I  could  only  have  seen  his  dead 
body  the  blow  would  not  seem  so  hard  to  bear. 
We  have  prayed  morning  and  night,  but  it 
seems  as  if  our  prayers  had  not  been  answered. 
I  seem  to  have  lost  all.  Dear  friend,  there  is 
only  one  thing  I  can  ask  you  to  do  for  me,  that 
is  to  have  a  photo  of  his  grave  taken  for  me. 
It  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  look 
at.'  As  soon  as  the  cross  is  up  we  are  getting 

one. 

*  *  * 

Another  note  has  cheered  me.  It  comes 
from  a  mother.  Her  boy  is  better,  and  on  his 
way  to  England.  'I  can  hardly  find  words  to 
express  my  feelings  towards  you  and  your 
Army  for  the  visits  paid  to  my  son,  and  the 
comforting  words  in  your  letter  to  me.  I  do 
thank  you,  and  may  you  live  long  to  minister 
to  many  a  mother's  son,  for  it  makes  things 
much  easier  for  us  all  here  when  we  think  our 
heroes  in  France  are  receiving  kindness  and 
comfort  from  such  God-fearing  people.' 


XVI 

I  SPENT  an  hour  last  night  at  the  railway 
station  at .    An  ambulance  train  was 

in.  How  different  from  the  usual  scenes  at 
a  station  !  No  passengers  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
No  luggage  ;  no  porters  ;  no  taxis  ;  except  for 
the  slow  tread  of  the  stretcher-bearers  hardly 
any  sounds  at  all.  This  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
ambulance  train  in  the  world  ;  cost  £30,000. 
I  was  able  to  look  over  it.  It  is  beautifully 
fitted,  white  enamel  paint,  surgery,  and  kitchen  ; 
bunks  one  above  the  other,  as  on  board  ship. 
It  carried  400  cases.  Some  of  these  are  still 
waiting  to  be  unloaded,  and  look  quite  comfort- 
able. One  part  was  reserved  for  Indians.  Rolled 
up  in  their  dark  brown  blankets,  with  their  dark 
brown  faces,  I  could  not  see  them,  except  their 
white  teeth  and  the  white  bandages. 

I  waited  until  they  were  all  unloaded.  Some 
looked  as  though  they  did  not  care  much  what 
became  of  them.  Many,  I  fear,  were  making 
their  last  journey,  but  all  that  could  be  done 
was  being  done  for  every  one. 
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Visiting  hospital  tents,  came  across  quite  a 
number  of  wounded  Germans.  They  seemed 
surprised  when  we  handed  them  chocolate.  A 
number  knew  The  Army.  They  seemed  to  be 
anxious  to  impress  on  me  that  they  were  forced 
to  fight.  Were  very  gratified  at  all  that  was 
being  done  for  them.  I  managed  to  say  a  few 
words  in  German.  One  of  them  burst  out  cry- 
ing at  hearing  his  own  language.  Told  me  how 
he  longed  to  see  his  wife  and  two  children.  Alas  ! 
I  think  he  is  too  ill  to  recover. 

Had  a  very  blessed  time  at  Ward  2,  No. 

Hospital.  Found  a  patient  I  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  much  better,  and  best  of  all,  my  prayers 
for  him  have  been  answered.  He  has  come  to 
God.  I  gave  him  a  bit  of  Army  ribbon.  When 
I  said,  'You've  seen  those  colours  before/  he 
replied  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  quivering 
lip,  'Aye,  aye,  I  knows  'em.  I've  carried  'em.' 

The  man  in  the  next  bed  must  have  over- 
heard some  of  our  conversation,  because  when 
I  spoke  to  him  he  said,  '  0  Sister,  I  wish  I  could 
feel  ready  to  die.9  There  is  one  thing  about  a 
man  when  he  is  very  ill — he  is  largely  oblivious 
to  his  surroundings.  For  a  few  moments  this 
dear  fellow  prayed  the  simple,  earnest  prayer 
of  a  penitent  soul — that  kind  of  prayer  which 
is  never  left  unanswered. 


XVII 

HAD  a  really  wonderful  Meeting  at  E . 
The  place  was  gorged.  I  don't  know  how 
we  managed  to  get  in.  There  were  also 
hundreds  outside.  Adjutant  Huish  did  an  Open- 
Air  Meeting  with  them.  I  stood  upon  an  old 
wooden  box.  When  I  gave  the  appeal  for  deci- 
sion it  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  they 
stood  one  after  another.  There  was  no  room 
for  a  Penitent-Form.  Here  was  a  laddie  in  his 
kilts  ;  on  the  other  side  a  Corporal ;  there  an 
Orderly,  and  so  on. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  in  the  room  at 
the  back.  Brigadier  Haines  invited  those  who 
had  stood  to  come  in  and  seek  God.  One  felt 
that  these  men  were  not  moved  by  the  emotion 
of  a  moment  merely,  but  that  they  were  really 
getting  ready  to  face  death.  The  dim  light  of  an 
old  oil  lamp  shone  on  their  faces,  and  I  could 
see  the  tears  trickling  down.  Step  by  step  the 
Brigadier  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  of  Sal- 
vation. How  often  I  have  heard  the  chorus, 
*  I  do  believe,  I  will  believe  !  '  but  I  shall  never 
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hear  it  again  without  thinking  of  that  night  in 
that  Camp  so  far  away  from  any  town — 'some- 
where in  France.' 

The  Officers  here  are  doing  a  specially  beau- 
tiful work  ;  Mrs.  Huish  is  a  real  mother  to  the 
troops. 

Later,  I  have  heard  that  they  have  had  souls 
seeking  Christ  every  night,  and  the  next  day 
eighteen  of  the  Sunday  night  converts  turned 
up.  My  supply  of  Army  ribbons  is  running 
short. 

We  have  secured  some  fine  premises  at . 

Agreements  in  English  are  bad  enough,  but 
when  it  comes  to  French,  well,  I  was  not  sorry 
when  we  came  to  the  last  page. 

It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  some  of  the  Belgians 
here  gather  round  and  salute  their  Flag.  They 
were  telling  me  that  when  they  first  came  here 
they  used  to  try  and  raise  three  cheers  for  their 
King  and  Country,  but  it  generally  ended  in 

tears  and  sobs. 

*  *  * 

Passing  down  a  street  in  D ,  the  Brigadier 

noticed  a  pretty  incident.  I  was  feeling  hungry 
and  on  the  look-out  for  a  restaurant !  A  French- 
man pointing  to  us  evidently  wanted  to  know 
who  we  were.  One  of  the  British  soldiers  stand- 
ing on  the  curbstone,  unable  to  reply  in  French, 
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answered  by  putting  his  hands  together  in  an 
attitude    of    prayer,    indicating   that   we   were 

PRAYING  PEOPLE. 

Since  coming  out  here  I  have  felt  as  never 
before  what  a  wonderful  reputation  our  dear 
Army  has.  Shall  we  live  up  to  it  ?  Only  God  can 
help  us. 


XVIII 

FOUND  a  lad  at  No. Hospital,  in 
answer  to  inquiry  from  his  parents,  who 
are  very  anxious  about  him.  I  am  almost 
glad  they  can't  see  him ;  he  has  seventeen 
wounds.  After  being  hit  he  was  in  such  agony 
that  he  pleaded  with  his  mate  to  shoot  him; 
but,  thanks  to  the  tender  care  of  the  nurses  and 
the  skill  of  the  doctors,  I  believe  he  may  pull 
through.  It  was  his  birthday.  He  was  just 
nineteen.  Flowers  by  his  bed  and  other  little 
things  showed  that  he  had  not  been  forgotten. 
The  cook  at  the  hospital  made  him  a  cake, 
with  the  words — 

4  Private  Bunker 
Was  not  a  funker, 
But  was  a  hero,' 

in  icing  sugar  !  We  were  favoured  with  a  piece. 
He  told  us  he  had  a  longing  for  ginger-ale.  How 
well  I  remember  wanting  the  same  thing  when 
I  was  ill !  They  do  not  make  it  here,  but  I  was 
determined  I  would  get  some,  even  if  I  had  to 
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search  the  whole  town  for  it,  and  I  am  glad  to 

say  I  succeeded. 

*  *  * 

A  sad  Meeting  at  E to-night.     Most  of 

the  men  going  up  the  line.  Mrs.  Adjutant 
Huish,  after  a  few  touching  words  of  farewell, 
cried  just  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  boys 
going.  When  I  saw  the  converts  standing  for 
the  closing  song,  about  thirty-five  of  them,  I 
spoke  a  few  final  words  to  them,  and  felt  very 
moved,  and  had  a  struggle  to  keep  up.  They 
crowded  round  to  shake  hands  ;  it  was  sweet 
to  see  them  wearing  our  Army  ribbon  and  badge. 
They  left  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
so  wanted  to  go  up  and  wave  them  off,  but  it 
was  awful  weather  and  twenty  miles  away, 
besides  our  passes  needed  renewing.  However, 
our  Officers  from  the  Hut  went.  The  men  did 
appreciate  it,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  The 

Army. 

*  *  * 

H .    We  are  here  again  fixing  up  our  two 

new  Huts.      Passed  through  S ,  where  the 

Taubes  had  been  busy  the  day  before.  The 
country  with  its  autumn  tints  looks  glorious. 
Met  some  fine  contingents  of  Indian  Cavalry 
and  French  Cuirassiers. 
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Looked  over  a  veterinary  hospital  to-day. 
There  are  1,500  horses  here.  Some  of  their 
wounds  were  truly  awful.  One  poor  creature 
had  fifty-three  shrapnel  wounds,  and  yet  it  was 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  let  me  pat  it,  which  I 

did  most  sympathetically  !     Dr.  W kindly 

let  me  see  an  operation.  No  trouble  is  spared. 
The  horses  are  never  sick  after  the  chloroform, 
although  they  have  enough  to  kill  two  or  three 
humans.  But  what  interested  me  most,  perhaps, 
was  that  the  doctor  said  they  never  have  any 
cases  of  gangrene.  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
account  for  this,  and  he  said,  '  No ;  unless  it  is 
that  they  are  vegetarians ! '  Of  course,  I  was 
delighted,  and  soon  told  him  that  I  was  one. 
The  doctor  says  he  gets  really  fond  of  some  of 
the  horses,  and  is  quite  sorry  when  they  have 

to  go. 

*  *  * 

Helped  at  C- —  Hut  to-day.  Served  five 
hundred  and  twenty  men  with  tea  ;  it  was  one 
long  stream  of  khaki.  Everything  was  beauti- 
fully ready ;  all  goes  like  clock-work.  At  night 
had  a  Meeting  with  a  handful  of  saved  men — 

nine  Salvationists  among  them. 

*  *  * 

On  our  way  back  to  our  centre,  had  a  Meet- 
ing at .  After  ploughing  our  way  through 
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mud  and  ruts  in  the  pitch  dark,  we  landed  at 
our  destination.  Lighting  was  one  oil-lamp, 
and  we  could  hardly  distinguish  the  faces  of 
our  audience.  We  felt  we  were  'Somewhere  in 

France*  and  no  mistake. 

*  *  * 

I  am  writing  this  in  my  little  room  ;  it  is 
just  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I  am  glad  of  a 
few  moments'  quiet.  Even  here  I  am  reminded 
that  it  is  war-time.  Part  of  the  ceiling  has  now 
fallen,  and  a  creak  now  and  again  from  above 
makes  us  look  up  to  see  when  the  next  will 
come  down.  However,  I  am  more  fortunate 
than  the  occupant  of  the  back  room,  who  says 
that  water  need  not  be  carried  up  for  washing 
purposes,  as  plenty  finds  its  way  through  the 
roof  ! 


XIX 


morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  -  called 
in  on  their  way  to  see  their  boy,  who  is 
wounded.  They  were  in  great  trouble 
about  their  passports,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had 
not  been  able  to  sleep  all  night.  The  Brigadier 
examined  their  papers,  supplied  the  needful,  and 
soon  allayed  their  fears.  I  slipped  my  bonnet 
on  (which,  by  the  way,  is  getting  very  shabby  ; 
it  fell  out  of  the  car  the  other  night,  and  was 
picked  up  by  a  French  soldier  the  next  morning, 
and  forwarded,  somewhat  squashed),  and  took 
them  to  the  hospital.  The  boy  is  conscious  and 
recognizes  his  mother,  and  with  great  effort  he 
moves  his  arm  to  show  her  how  much  better 
it  is.  The  father  seems  almost  dazed,  but 
stroked  the  poor,  emaciated  hand,  saying,  'Ay, 
but,  lad,  it  is  thin.'  With  great  pride  he  tells 
me  how  many  prizes  Harry  had  from  '  The  Army 
Sunday  School.'  The  mother  is  a  Salvationist, 
and  the  children  have  all  belonged  to  The  Army. 
The  boy  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  but  kneel- 
ing together  round  the  little  cot  we  prayed  and 
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were  comforted,  and  the  father  promised  he 
will  give  himself  to  God. 

•*•#•* 

Spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  a  small  ward 
at  No.  —  Hospital.  There  are  seven  cases  only. 

One  is  a  lad,  D ,  such  a  bright  fellow  ;    we 

have  visited  him  before.  His  parents  are  Sal- 
vationists. His  father  has  been  the  Sergeant- 
Major  of  the  Corps  for  twenty-eight  years.  The 
nurse  says  that  after  our  visits  he  is  always 
asking  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  come  again. 
I  had  not  seen  him  the  last  day  or  two,  as  I  had 
been  away,  but  Ensign  Whittaker  prepared  me 
for  the  change.  I  could  see  he  was  dying.  The 
last  time  the  Ensign  saw  him  he  seemed  to  come 
round  for  a  few  moments,  and  stroked  her 
bonnet-strings  as  though  he  remembered  us. 

Silently  we  stood  for  some  time  by  his  cot, 
with  the  photograph  of  his  loved  ones  in  our 
hands.  We  knew  that  no  seas  or  passports  or 
barriers  would  have  prevented  their  coming,  if 
their  love  could  have  had  its  way. 

In  the  next  bed  is  a  lad,  stone  deaf,  asleep, 
so  I  did  not  disturb  him.  Opposite  is  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  who  declares  he  'can  eat  choco- 
late,' in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  leg  has  been 
blown  off,  and  another  partly  so,  both  arms 
wounded,  besides  his  chest  and  head.  His 
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spirits  are  wonderful,  and  he  laughingly  said, 
'I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  eat  a  lot  of  chocolate 
to  make  my  leg  grow  ! ' 

Many  of  them  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  good 
joke.  One  poor  man,  who  had  lost  both  his 
arms,  laughed  heartily  when  Ensign  Whittaker 
said,  'Well,  I  won't  shake  hands  with  you.' 

I  have  just  seen  one  of  the  bravest  lads, 
Private  McCormick  ;  he  seems  to  be  a  great 
favourite  at  No.  —  Hospital.  Sisters  and  every 
one  say  how  patient  he  is,  and  how  good.  What 
a  testimony  his  life  is  !  He  told  me,  with 
such  earnestness  lighting  up  his  countenance, 
'Yes,  I  was  saved  when  I  was  eight  years  old, 
and  have  had  ever  since  a  trust  in  God  that 
cannot  be  shaken.'  He  used  to  walk  three  miles 
every  Sunday  afternoon  to  attend  his  Company 
as  a  Junior.' 

Ensign  Offer  had  the  joy  of  praying  with 
him  at  one  of  our  Huts,  before  he  went  in  the 
trenches  a  month  ago.  He  had  just  landed '  Some- 
where' here,  and  great  was  his  joy,  he  tells  me, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  hospital,  to  be  told 
that  The  Army  Officers  visited  there.  He  seems 
to  be  very  weak,  but  has  enjoyed  his  tea.  I 
think  I  am  getting  an  adept  at  feeding  them. 

I  am  praying  hard  that  he  will  recover,  for 
the  sake  of  his  loved  ones  in  the  Old  Country, 
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although  he  assures  me  that  he  is  quite  happy 
and  ready  for  anything.  He  lost  his  'Soldier's 
Guide5  in  the  trenches,  so  I  am  taking  him 
down  another  this  afternoon. 

I  should  like  parents  and  others  who  have 
loved  ones  out  here  to  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  here  in  hospital  they  have  every  care. 
Many  of  the  Sisters  really  take  personal  interest 
in  the  men,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
arrangements  for  the  fighting  are  as  good  as 
those  for  looking  after  the  wounded,  then  the 
Allies  ought  soon  to  win. 


XX 


JUST  returned  from  cemetery,  where  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  poor  Dan.  Yesterday  it 
poured  in  torrents,  but  this  morning  there 
was  a  gleam  of  the  sun,  which  shed  some  rays 
of  its  light  on  the  plain  deal  coffins,  and  made 
the  Service  at  this  early  morning  hour  seem  a 
little  less  cold.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
parents  were  Salvationists,  and  we  had  visited 
him  constantly  before  he  died,  the  Chaplain 
asked  Brigadier  Haines  to  take  part  in  the  Ser- 
vice. We  sang  a  verse  of  'Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
soul,'  I  prayed,  and  Ensign  Whittaker  placed 
a  few  flowers  on  the  coffin  on  behalf  of  the 
absent  loved  ones.  Whatever  else  in  this  awful 
war  one  can  become  accustomed  to — to  this 
part,  NEVER  !  There  is  that  something  which 
I  cannot  describe  which  seizes  hold  of  us  as  soon 
as  we  enter  the  gates  and  walk  past  the  hundreds 
of  little  crosses  to  the  gaping  trench  waiting  for 
its  fresh  victims,  with  the  firing  party  lined  up 
for  the  'Last  Post.'  But  here,  I  felt  as  seldom 
before,  the  certain  hope  of  the  glorious  Resur- 
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rection  Morning  and  the  reality  of  these  trium- 
phant words,  '  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ' 

*  *  * 

I  understand  that  the  Anglia  is  the  first  of 
the  regular  Channel  boats  to  have  been  lost. 
What  a  testimony  to  our  Navy  ! 

*  *  * 

We  were  at  the  cemetery  again  this  morning 

for  the  burial  of  P .      It  was  a  dreadful 

morning.  I  felt  to  be  present  was  the  least  I 
could  do  for  his  loved  ones.  They  had  been 
out  to  see  him  and  went  back  full  of  hope  that 
he  would  recover,  and  then,  as  often  happens, 
a  relapse  set  in.  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  before 
he  died.  Such  a  contrast  to  many  I  have  seen 
— so  peaceful.  His  face  seemed  to  shine  with 
the  light  of  Heaven.  I  shall  not  forget  the  last 
smile  he  gave  me. 

*  *  * 

Held    Meeting   at   H last    night.       Our 

Ambulance  Band  sounded  fine.  Adjutants 
Dalziel  and  Busby  assisted.  At  the  close  a  big 
Grenadier  Guardsman  stood  to  his  feet,  and  said, 
'Excuse  me,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word. 
This  is  the  first  Army  Meeting  I  have  attended, 
and  it  has  sort  of  taken  hold  of  me.  I'm  bad.  I 
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gamble.  I've  tried  to  be  different,  but  can't.  I 
know  I've  not  even  played  the  game  out  here.' 
I  invited  him  to  settle  the  question  by  seeking 
God's  help  now,  which,  I  think,  he  did  in  great 
sincerity,  and  we  finished  with  a  red-hot  Prayer 

Meeting. 

*  *  * 

Just  been  writing  to  Adjutant  Smith.  She 
has  been  holding  on  while  I  have  been  away. 
Have  been  telling  her  about  one  of  my  special 
cases.  Poor  lad,  he  is  so  ill  and  suffering. 
When  I  stroked  his  fevered  brow  he  burst  out 
crying.  He  wanted  some  oranges,  and  said  so 
pathetically,  'Couldn't  you  get  them  now, 
Sister  ?  '  So  I  tried,  but  alas  !  I  could  not  find 
any  that  were  worth  eating.  I  have  been  all 
round  the  shops  again  to-night,  but  can't  get 

any.     Really  shops  are  the  limit — and  as 

for  the  way  they  serve  you  ;  no  wonder  that 
most  people  feel  there  are  only  two  courses  open, 
either  to  lose  your  temper  or  your  goods  !  But, 
of  course,  the  shop-keepers  are  very  short- 
handed,  and  things  generally  are  much  dis- 
located. We  must  be  patient.  Still,  I  shall 

make  another  effort  to  get  those  oranges. 

*  *  * 

Tremendous  storm  here  to-day.  Some  of  the 
finest  waves  I  have  ever  seen.  The  road  was 
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quite  impassable.  Two  British  Red  Cross  Cars 
got  caught ;  one  was  a  large  van.  The  waves 
pushed  it  about  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  toy. 
It  was  quite  exciting  to  watch. 

Had  a  little  talk  with  an  officer  who  received 
the  V.C.  in  the  South  African  war.  He  lost  his 
sight,  and  is  now  over  here  visiting  the  hospitals, 
and  helping  to  cheer  those  who  are  sharing  the 
same  fate. 

Such  a  lot  of  cases  of  frozen  feet ;  but  it  is 
no  wonder,  for  the  men  stand  for  hours  and 
days  up  to  their  knees,  and  even  their  waists, 
in  water.  After  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
here  I  shall  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
*  soldier'  and  of  'active  service'  as  never  before. 
Surely  when  these  brave  men  come  home, 
maimed  and  incapacitated,  we  shall  not  neglect 
.  them.  Some  have  looked  very  unbelieving  when 
I  have  said,  '  Of  course,  we  shall  not  forget  you. 
You'll  be  well  looked  after  by  the  country.' 


XXI 

VERY  busy  yesterday.     But  I  feel  like  the 
man   who,   when   trying   to   write   up   his 
diary,  said  he  could  easily  remember  what 
happened  150  years  ago,  but  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  remember  what  happened  yesterday. 
Have    felt    very    stirred    reading    about    the 
Siege.*      Wish  I  could  have  taken  part  in  it. 
Received  a  pathetic  letter  from  a  backslider, 
'Somewhere  in  England.'    I  am  praying  he  will 
come  back  ;   perhaps  even  now  he  is  in  a  Prayer 
Meeting.      I  hope  some  one  is  trying  to  help 
him.     What  a  life  of  broken  promises  and  un- 
fulfilled hopes  backsliders  live  !     It  grieves  me 

to  the  very  soul  when  I  think  of  them. 
*  *  * 

I  suppose  we  all  like  to  be  thanked,  for  the 
best  of  us  are  human,  and  a  'thank  you'  goes 
a  long  way.  Out  here,  however,  it  often  seems 
so  out  of  place.  For  example,  to-day,  a  lad 
asked  me  to  write  to  his  mother.  His  breathing 

*  The  Siege  of  Souls,  Special  Salvation  Campaign,  held  in 
London  during  October  and  November,  1915. 
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was  so  bad  that  he  could  only  gasp  with  great 
effort,  'Give — my — love — to — mother' ;  and  yet 
he  insisted  on  thanking  me,  and  would  apologize 
for  keeping  me  waiting  while  he  found  the 
address.  If  he  only  knew  how  gladly  I  would 
have  waited  half  the  night,  if  I  could  have  eased 

his  suffering  and  pain  ! 

*  *  * 

My  chocolate  went  quickly  to-day,  because 
one  boy  asked  me  to  give  him  the  whole  lot, 
and  I  could  not  resist  doing  so  ! 

Took  T the  acid-drops  he  had  asked  for  ; 

he  looked  as  if  he  were  asleep,  so  did  not  like 
to  disturb  him.  I  was  just  telling  the  man  in 
the  next  bed  that  I  had  left  them  for  him, 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  with  an  exclamation 
of  delight,  and  said,  '  I  thought  I  recognized 
your  voice.'  Then  he  told  me  he  was  just  com- 
ing round  after  his  fourth  operation.  I  tried 
to  take  his  mind  off  for  a  little  while,  because 
I  could  see  he  was  feeling  down,  and  so  I  talked 
to  him  of  home  and  other  things.  He  had  a 
little  boy  five  years  old,  and  he  told  me  with 
great  pride  that  at  every  Army  Open-Air  Meet- 
ing, 'You'll  find  him  standing  by  the  big  drum. 
He  always  says  he's  going  to  be  an  Army  man 
when  he  grows  up.'  I  was  leaving  the  hospital 
when  an  Orderly  called  me  back  to  say  a  man 
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in  4  D '  Ward  very  much  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 
He  is  an  old  Salvationist,  from  a  little  Corps  in 
Scotland ;  his  daughter  is  a  Candidate.  What 
links  of  love  and  trust  The  Army  makes  for  us. 
*  *  * 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  different  views 
as  to  when  the  war  will  be  over.  A  sergeant 
informed  us  yesterday  that  he  thought  'the 
first  five  years '  would  be  the  worst ;  whereas  a 
little  later,  another  said  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  peace  should  not  be  declared  by  Christmas, 
and  that  they  would  all  be  eating  Christmas 
pudding  at  home.  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  the  world 
at  peace  once  more  !  We  long  for  it.  We  pray 
for  it.  We  hope  for  it.  Yes,  and  how  many 
there  are  who  are  longing  for  peace  in  their 
hearts,  peace  in  their  minds,  and  peace  in  their 
consciences.  God  can  give  it.  Some  lines  some 
one  has  sent  me  have  blessed  me  this  week  : — 

Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  striving  cease  : 
Take  from  the  soul  the  storm  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 


XXII 

WE  have  many  joys  in  The  Salvation  Army. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  its  comrade- 
ship.    Whether  amongst  Officers,  Locals, 
or  Soldiers,  there  is  something  which  draws  us 
together  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  character, 
temperament,  or  nationality. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  many  of 
our  Officers  who  are  working  with  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force.  Many  of  them  have  to 
a  great  extent  shared  in  the  sacrifice,  for  not 
only  have  they  left  their  comfortable  Quarters, 
but  their  little  children,  and  have  gone  out  to 

rough  it  with  the  troops. 

*  *  * 

Adjutant    and    Mrs.    Wells,    of    H ,    are 

amongst  the  hardest  workers.  Mrs.  Wells  is 
the  only  woman  in  that  great  camp.  What  an 
influence  some  of  our  women  exert,  not  only 
in  helping  the  men  spiritually,  but  in  providing 
just  that  touch  which  humanizes  things  a  bit 
for  them  !  The  Adjutant  is  a  genius  at  organi- 
zation, and  no  matter  how  long  may  be  the 
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stream  of  men  waiting  to  be  served,   he  has 

never  been  known  to  be  short  of  provisions. 

*  *  * 

There  is  something  about  the  condition  and 
surroundings  of  the  men  at  the  front  which 
draws  from  our  Officers  their  very  best.  Our 
comrades  are  always  hard  at  work,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  when  they  finish  or  when  they 
begin  their  day's  toil,  for  many  of  them  go  on 
half  the  night.  In  fact,  the  other  morning  one 
of  our  largest  Huts,  of  which  Adjutant  and 
Mrs.  Payne  are  in  charge,  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. A  Colonel  who  had  been  watching  our 
Officers,  spontaneously  addressed  the  men  assem- 
bled in  the  following  terms  :  'These  Salvation 
Army  people  are  really  killing  themselves  with 
work  for  you  fellows,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  only  too  willing  for  me  to  order  the  Hut  to 

be  cleared  for  an  hour.' 

*  *  * 

Adjutant  Busby — who  has  turned  his  hand 
to  everything,  from  conducting  Meetings  to 
loading  coal  or  frying  eggs — is  in  charge  of  one 
of  our  Hostels,  and  has  worked  unceasingly. 
I  have  often  heard  him  say,  'For  me  it  is  never 
too  late  or  too  early  to  help  a  soldier.' 

I  visited  a  young  fellow  in  the  hospital,  who 
told  me  how,  about  four  o'clock  one  cold,  bleak 
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morning,  he  found  himself  stranded,  not  having 
tasted  food  for  thirty-six  hours.  There  was  no 
place  open  for  him  to  get  refreshments,  but 
some  one  said  to  him,  'Try  The  Salvation 
Army,'  which  he  did,  to  his  intense  satisfaction. 
He  told  me  that  if  he  lives  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  he  will  never  forget  the  breakfast  he 
had  that  morning  ! 

The  Adjutant  and  his  wife  make  an  ideal 
couple,  and  they  are  always  smiling — even  after 
having  fried  800  kippers  for  one  morning's 

supply  ! 

*  *  * 

Of  many  of  our  Officers  it  can  be  truly  said 
they  are  a  combination  of  saint,  servant,  and 
soldier.  Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Huish  are  in  charge 
of  our  Hut  at  S—  -  Camp.  Very  few  nights 
pass  here  without  souls  being  converted,  yet 
the  physical  needs  of  the  men  are  always  fully 
provided  for.  Mrs.  Huish,  who  is  indeed  a 
mother  to  the  'boys,'  always  has  some  fresh 
delicacy  to  feed  them. 

Thousands  of  men  have  gone  straight  to  death 
from  here,  but  they  have  carried  with  them  holy 
impressions  and  words  of  living  truth. 

In  the  world  to  come  the  Adjutant  and  his 
wife  will  meet  many  who  are  in  the  Kingdom 
through  their  instrumentality.  Here  is  an  ex- 
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tract  from  a  letter  they  received  from  a  lad  who 
was  converted  there  : — 

'I  am  holding  on,  and  God  is  helping  me. 
Last  night  two  of  my  mates  got  converted,  and 
three  hours  after  they  were  both  killed  without 
a  second's  warning.' 

*  *  * 

How  proud  I  have  been  of  our  Ambulances  ! 
They  have  just  now  been  repainted.  Many 
times  at  official  inspections  our  men  have  been 
commended  and  held  up  as  examples  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  kept  their  cars. 
What  a  splendid  thought  it  was  to  have  Salva- 
tionists to  run  our  cars — plain,  simple  working- 
men,  without  any  nonsense,  and  with  the  real 
spirit  of  The  Salvation  Army. 

*  *  * 

I  have,  of  course,  seen  more  of  Ensign  Whit- 
taker  than  any  one  else.  She  makes  herself  at 
home  with  everybody.  To  the  soldiers  she  is 
a  friend  and  a  sister,  and  when  one  sees  her 
with  them,  one  would  almost  feel  that  they  had 
known  her  all  their  lives.  To  see  her  kneeling 
by  a  dying  man,  or  whispering  words  of  com- 
fort, is  to  remind  one  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  she  is  so  practical  and  natural,  that 
she  is  able  to  put  in  a  bit  of  fun  just  at  the 
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right  place,  which  has,  I  believe,  done  many  a 
poor  fellow  more  good  than  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine ! 

#  *  * 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  Brigadier  Haines.  He 
stands  6  ft.  2  ins.  His  rather  commanding  pres- 
ence has  helped  him  in  many  ways.  He  thinks 
before  he  speaks,  settles  what  he  wants,  and  then 
goes  for  it.  He  has  shown  real  skill  and  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  the  military  authorities,  who, 
as  is  well  known — in  the  rush  and  fervour  of 
war — are  not  the  simplest  people  to  deal  with. 
We  have  had  very  little  friction. 

His  sympathy  with  the  soldiers  is  immense, 
and  I  have  seen  him  at  his  best  in  dealing  with 
the  ones  and  twos,  as  well  as  in  helping  and 
blessing  the  hundreds.  How  wonderful  The 
Army  is  in  finding  the  right  person  for  the  right 
place — what  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  man 
available ! 

The  Brigadier  is  assisted  by  Adjutant  Dalziel, 
who,  as  well  as  being  Section  Leader  for  the 
Ambulances,  and  Bandmaster  of  our  little  Band, 
relieves  the  Brigadier  of  a  considerable  amount 

of  routine  business. 

*  *  * 

I    should    like    to    have    mentioned    Captain 


At Hospital:   The  D'.C.M.  man  appreciates  kind  assistance 

(had  30  wounds) 
The  'Comfort'  Stores:  Getting  ready  for  the  day's  visitation 
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Smith,  Adjutant  Tilbury,  and  Adjutant  Lucy 
Lee,  who  are  all  doing  splendid  work  in  the 

hospitals. 

*  *  * 

Whilst  writing  this  I  have  received  news  of 
one  or  two  special  cases  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested. Poor  B has  had  his  leg  off.  It 

is  really  wonderful  to  me  that  he  is  alive  after 
all  he  has  gone  through.  Each  time  I  have 
visited  him  I  thought  it  would  be  the  last  time 
I  should  see  him.  He  seemed  to  take  a  turn 
when  I  was  there  last,  and  I  actually  saw  him 
laugh.  I  could  hardly  believe  it.  I  turned  to 
Ensign  Whittaker,  and  said,  'Can  you  believe 

that  B is  really  laughing  ?  '  And  then  we 

all  laughed,  and  made  him  laugh  all  the  more. 
I  am  sure  it  did  him  good. 

I  have  a  little  pencilled  note  from  the  dear 
lad  this  morning.  In  fact,  I  have  quite  a  pile 
of  letters,  including  many  from  relatives.  One 
from  a  broken-hearted  mother,  who  says  she 
hopes  I  will  not  mind,  but  she  feels  she  cannot 
break  off  the  correspondence,  as  it  seems  a  sort 
of  link  between  her  and  the  little  spot  yonder 
in  France,  where  rests  all  that  is  most  precious 
to  her. 

It  seems  so  little  we  can  do  to  comfort  them, 
and  while  writing  her  again  I  feel  a  lump  in 
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my  throat,  for  as  those  well-known  lines  have 
it:— 

Can  I  see  another's  woe, 

And  not  be  in  sorrow  too  ? 

I  have  now  heard  that  two  other  men  in 
whom  I  was  interested  have  died,  and  two  more 
went  down  in  the  hospital  ship  Anglia.  One 
of  the  latter  I  feel  specially  sad  about,  because 
his  wife  and  little  girl,  who  had  been  over  to 
see  him,  only  returned  to  England  the  day 
before.  It  was  the  first  time  I  have  seen  a  child 
in  a  hospital  over  there.  Such  a  sweet  little 
mite  !  Now  to  think,  after  their  hopes  were 
raised  for  a  speedy  reunion,  they  will  never  see 

him  again  ! 

*  *  * 

God  comfort  them  and  all  who  are  sorrowing 
because  of  empty  places  in  the  home  circle  at 
this  time  (Christmas).  They  will  think  of  family 
gatherings,  and  the  deep  sense  of  their  loss  will 
sweep  over  them.  As  a  stricken  mother  said, 
'  I  can  take  no  interest  in  anything  now ;  I  only 
know  a  shell  blew  my  boy  to  pieces,  and  it  is 
all  darkness  for  me.'  But  emerging  from  that 
darkness,  and  shining  all  the  brighter  because 
of  the  gloom,  is  the  star  of  hope  and  Heaven, 
resurrection,  and  everlasting  joy.  Yes,  to  thou- 
sands, Heaven  will  seem  nearer  than  ever  before, 
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for  as  a  letter  I  have  received  this  morning 
says : — 

*  Christmas  to  us  will  be  a  heavy  one  this 
year.  It  will  be  the  first  one  for  years  that  there 
will  be  no  greeting  from  Dannie,  but  at  times 
I  have  felt  he  is  greeting  me  from  Heaven,  and 
it  seems  I  can  hear  him  say,  "  Don't  weep, 
look  up  1 "  So  my  faith  is  stronger  in  God  than 
ever  before.' 


XXIII 

HOW  I  long  to  be  able  to  describe  our  work 
at  E ,  and  yet  I  have  only  had  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  it  now  and  then.  The  Army 
Flag  that  flutters  over  our  building  there  is 
now  a  little  frayed,  for  it  is  many  months  since 
it  was  first  hoisted,  'Somewhere  in  France.' 
The  other  day  as  I  looked  at  it  I  thought  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  taken  a  piece  of  it  with 
them  straight  out  to  the  trenches — not  perhaps 
of  the  actual  material,  but  of  the  spirit  and 
principles  it  represents.  Quite  unexpectedly  I 
found  ten  of  them  once,  singing  by  the  little 
organ  at  the  back  of  the  Hut : — 

I  cannot  leave  the  dear  old  Flag, 
'Twere  better  far  to  die, 

and  I  have  often  wondered  where  they  are. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  about  one  of  them. 
His  regimental  nickname  was  'Pimple.'  He  had 
a  round,  bright,  happy  face — full  of  mischief 
and  smiles.  His  story  might  be  divided  into 
three  parts  : — 
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1.  He  finds  himself  *  Somewhere  in  France.' 

2.  He  finds  his  way  to  The  Army  Hut. 

3.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  finds  Salvation. 

Then  a  letter  comes  to  us  from  the  trenches. 

*I  would  give  anything  to  get  to  a  Meeting. 
I  am  so  glad  I  got  converted  that  night.  The 
Lord  has  helped  and  brought  me  through, 
although  a  lot  of  my  mates  have  been  killed  in 
a  bombardment ;  poor  fellows,  not  a  second's 
warning.  It  is  a  wet  day — nowhere  to  go, 
nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  read  !  I  wish  I 
could  get  a  "  War  Cry." :  Then  we  get  another 
message,  saying  that  Pimple  has  lost  his  Army 
ribbon  (a  piece  I  gave  him  when  he  got  saved) 
and  wants  some  more. 

The  last  chapter  is  quickly  told  ;  one  of  his 
mates,  Comrade  Ray,  tells  us  that  Pimple  has 
been  killed.  His  head  was  blown  off.  But  I 
ought  not  to  say  the  last  chapter,  because  I  am 
sure  that  for  Pimple  it  is  only  a  new  beginning. 
He  closed  his  last  letter  to  us  by  saying,  '  I  wish 
I  could  see  you  again.'  Well,  as  for  me,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  meet  Pimple  again,  and  many 
others  also  whose  stories  will  never  be  written 
down  here.  And  we  shall  get  a  correct  version 
up  there,  for  the  angels  won't  cut  any  of  the 
story  out !  (With  apologies  to  the  Editor.) 
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'Tis  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  bright  and 
cold.  10.45.  We  are  having  a  Holiness  Meeting. 
A  number  of  Salvationists  in  khaki  have  gathered. 
Some  are  Bandsmen,  and  they  are  thinking  of 
the  little  Band  and  the  dear  old  Corps  at  home, 
who  will  just  be  marching  to  the  Hall.  Briga- 
dier Haines  talks  to  them.  And  you  can  soon 
see  by  their  faces  that  they  are  forgetting  every- 
thing but  the  one  thing — finding  some  help  for 
their  own  souls.  They  are  hungry,  spiritually 
hungry,  and  feel  that  real  as  the  German  bullets 
and  shrapnel  are,  the  Devil's  bullets  and  shrap- 
nel are  real  also  ! 

We  have  a  few  testimonies.  One  man  gets  up 
and  tries  to  sing  his  experience,  but  he  breaks 
down.  '  Sorry,  mates,  I  can't  finish  it ;  but  you 
see,  it's  not  true.  I  haven't  lived  up  to  it.  Pray 
for  me.'  We  sing  about  'the  love  of  God,' 
*  Boundless  Ocean,  I  would  cast  myself  on  Thee,' 
and  we  invite  our  comrade  to  settle  it  with  the 

Lord,  which  he  does. 

*  *  * 

Sunday  night.  Five  hundred  men  are  packed 
together,  sitting  or  standing  just  where  they 
can  get.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  The 
General  and  the  Chief  could  have  one  glimpse 
of  them  !  But  we  are  here,  and  we  thank  God 
for  it.  Not  a  moment  is  wasted  this  evening. 
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We  finished  with  eleven  souls  seeking  God — 
always  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  Salvationist; 
but  somehow  here  in  the  war  zone,  where  the 
distant  boom  of  guns  can  be  heard,  it  seems 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before.  Besides  the 
eleven  souls,  may  we  not  put  some  of  those 
who  have  been  helped,  who  were,  perhaps, 
hard  pressed  to  give  up  ?  Listen  to  a  lad  who 
is  praying.  I  can  see  his  face  now  as  I  write. 
He  raises  his  hands  in  order  to  hide  the  tears. 
4O  Lord,'  he  says,  'Thou  knowest  how  we  have 
missed  the  Meetings  at  home,  but  to-night  has 
made  up  for  it  all.  We  thank  Thee.' 

A  staff -sergeant  wishes  to  say  *  good-night.' 
He  is  a  Churchman,  and  really  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  Light.  He  told  me  that  to-night's 
Meeting  had  saved  him,  for,  as  he  put  it,  '  I  felt 
I  was  sinking.' 

This  is  our  third  Meeting  to-day,  but  we  do 
not  go  home  ;  we  must  stay  to  help  give  some 
of  the  boys  supper.  I  served  steaming  hot 
plates  of  porridge  to  the  Scotch  lads.  What 
they  called  'a  wee  helping'  would  have  taken 

me  days  to  eat ! 

*  *  * 

Some  people  might  have  thought  we  were 
rather  overwrought,  to  see  us  afterwards  in  the 
pitch  darkness,  rushing  through  the  mud,  but 
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— we  can  hear  the  wail  of  the  bagpipes  !  Some 
detachments  are  going  up  to  the  trenches,  and 
we  want  to  wave  them  farewell.  Most  of  them 
are  going  up  the  lines  for  the  first  time.  Some 
have  been  before,  and  we  realize  the  absence 
of  excitement  in  their  bearing.  They  are  not 
singing,  and  know  too  well  what  may  lie  before 
them.  Some  have  been  in  our  Meeting  to-night. 
Many  have  made  The  Army  Hut  their  home, 
and,  recognizing  the  Adjutant  and  his  wife, 
also  Ensign  Gladden,  they  shout  *  Three  cheers 
for  The  Army ! '  One  Scotch  lad,  with  sandy 
hair  and  rosy  cheeks,  rushes  out  of  the  ranks 
to  shake  hands  with  me.  For  the  moment  I  do 
not  recognize  him,  then  remember  that  he  was 
in  our  morning  Holiness  Meeting,  sitting  in  the 
front  corner  seat.  I  had  pinned  some  Army 
ribbon  on  his  tunic ! 


XXIV 

WE  are  so  grateful  for  the  sacks  of  shirts 
and  socks  sent  by  Mrs.  Commissioner 
Higgins.  I  only  wish  the  friends  who 
have  knitted  them  could  have  the  joy  of  giving 
them  out  themselves.  The  last  lot  are  really 
fine ;  but,  Oh,  I  have  laughed  over  some  of  those 
sent  out  earlier !  Green  socks,  yellow  socks, 
pink  socks,  white  socks,  purple  socks,  blue 
socks,  red  socks,  thick  socks,  thin  socks,  cotton 
socks,  wiry  socks,  prickly  socks,  odd  socks, 
striped  socks,  zebra  socks,  long  socks  (2  ft.  in 
length),  socks  for  one-legged  men,  socks  of 
footless  men,  socks  without  heels,  mixed  socks, 
socks  finished  with  odd  bits  of  wool,  socks  for 
little  feet,  socks  for  swollen  feet ;  socks,  in  fact, 
for  all  shapes  and  sizes,  socks  of  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow ;  but  each  pair,  nay,  each  sock, 
seems  to  tell  its  own  tale  of  love  and  patience  ! 
Sometimes  a  message  of  comfort,  or  a  piece  of 
chocolate,  is  pinned  to  them. 

How   we   laughed   when   we   actually   found 
some    with    'bulls' -eyes'    sticking    inside,    and 
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bulls' -eyes   climbing   up    the   leg   outside !     It 
was  really  so  funny. 

*  *  * 

The  number  of  our  places,  Huts,  and  Hostels 
is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Plans  are  now  being 
made  for  three  or  four  new  Centres.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  observe  how  our 
work  for  the  men  is  spreading.  Not  only  is 
this  so  in  the  larger  bases,  but  in  out-of-the- 
way  spots,  where  it  is  cheering  to  see  The  Army 
Flag  flying,  and  to  read  the  words  : — 

SALVATION  ARMY — SOLDIERS'  REST 
*  *  * 

The  Commissariat  is  great !  In  fact,  it  makes 
one  marvel  to  consider  the  huge  quantities  of 
stores  required.  We  have  seen  motor  lorries 
by  the  hundred,  trainloads  and  shiploads 
almost  beyond  count — all  bearing  supplies  for 
the  men.  Tommy  is  well  looked  after.  The 
Army  Service  Corps  does  wonders  !  Well,  we 
shall  soon  need  our  own  Army  Service  Corps 
for  the  Huts,  etc.  The  quantities  of  provisions 
used  at  these  places  are  growing  enormous. 
One  almost  becomes  dizzy  when  one  sees  eggs 
being  boiled  in  baths — 500  at  a  time  !  The 
boys  cannot  wait — just  time  for  a  snack,  and 
then  off  again  !  I  just  saw  this  morning  a 
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load  of  eggs,  4,500,  taken  to  one  of  our  Huts 
— not  enough  to  last  two  days  !  They  cooked 
and  sold  2,500  eggs  at  that  Hut  yesterday.  Not 
bad,  I  think.  The  other  day  1,040  kippers 
were  cooked  and  sold — the  men  wanted  more. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  most  things.  Yes,  The 
Salvation  Army  Service  Corps  is  a  growing 
concern. 


XXV 

In  France,  January,  1916 

/CHRISTMAS  has  come  and  gone!  How 
\^4  different  from  any  other  I  have  spent. 
And  yet  it  has  not  been  altogether  sad 
and  depressing.  We  have  even  sometimes 
laughed  heartily,  and  who  would  not  ?  to  see 
great  big  men  sitting  up  in  their  beds  blowing 
trumpets  and  balancing  odd-shaped  animals 
just  as  if  they  were  children  of  three  and  four 
years  old.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  in  for  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it.  Yes,  even  the  poor  fellow 
who  will  ever  remember  Christmas,  1915,  be- 
cause on  that  day  he  had  his  leg  amputated  ! 
If  holly  and  mistletoe  could  make  Christmas 
it  would  certainly  have  been  the  best  many  a 
man  has  spent.  The  hospitals  were  beautifully 
decorated.  Nurses,  doctors,  chaplains,  and  visi- 
tors all  helped  in  making  the  best  of  the  day. 
Even  the  tents  had  their  Christmas-trees  and 
paper  hangings.  But  it  is  home  that  really 
makes  Christmas,  and  we  felt  as  we  talked  to 
some  of  the  men  that  every  one  of  them  had 
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had  a  vague  hope  that  he  would  have  been 
there,  or  at  any  rate  somewhere  near  it,  at  this 
time.  Yes,  and  nearly  every  ward  had  its 
serious  cases — men  who  were  spending  their 
last  Christmas  on  earth.  I  found  one  of  these 
outside  No.  —  Hospital.  They  hoped  the  cold, 
fresh  air  might  help  his  breathing.  His  face 
was  dark  and  swollen.  It  seemed  out  of  place 
to  talk  to  him  of  Christmas,  but  in  a  very  few 
moments  I  was  able  to  say  something  about  his 
soul  and  the  great  Salvation  ;  and,  although 
he  could  not  speak,  I  could  see  by  his  eyes  how 

grateful  he  was. 

*  *  * 

On  Christmas  Eve  our  Ambulance  Band 
played  outside  some  of  the  hospitals,  to  the 
delight  of  some  hundreds  of  the  wounded.  It 
was  the  one  thing  which  had  been  missing, 
said  the  Nurses,  as  they  came  out  to  thank 
Adjutant  Dalziel,  and  hand  coffee  to  the  Band. 
4  What  is  that  ?  '  said  a  general  to  his  staff 
officer,  as  he  drew  up  to  listen  to  the  Band  for 
a  moment ;  and  when  he  told  him  who  it  was 
he  looked  more  than  a  little  surprised,  and,  I 
think,  pleased.  The  music  had  hardly  died 
away  on  the  night  air ;  '  Peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men'  still  echoed  in  our  hearts  and 
minds,  when  the  contrast  to  it  all  was  forced 
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upon  us.  A  train  with  three  hundred  cases 
came  in,  followed  by  another  with  three  hun- 
dred more,  and  over  the  rough  road  all  night 
the  ambulances  went  to  and  fro  with  their  bur- 
dens of  suffering  men,  until  the  day  dawned, 
and  we  thought  of  the  angels  who  sang  'Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest ! '  I  wondered  whether 

the  angels  this  morning  were  not  weeping  ! 

*  *  * 

I  have  spoken  to  several  who  were  actually 
wounded  on  Christmas  Day.  'Have  you  had 
a  present  ?  '  I  said  to  one  man.  '  Yus,'  he  said, 
'the  Germans  gi'e  me  one  Christmas  mornin' 
— shrapnel  in  me  'ead,  arms,  and  leg.'  He 
was  delighted  with  the  khaki  handkerchiefs  I 
gave  him,  for  I  discovered  his  parcel  from 
home  would  go  up  to  the  trenches,  and  he 
told  me  they  made  an  arrangement  in  his 
regiment  for  all  men  wounded  and  killed  that 
their  parcels  should  be  opened  and  distributed 
amongst  the  others.  'I  know  of  at  least  seven 
presents  that  will  be  in  my  hamper,'  he  said. 
But  there  was  no  complaining ;  he  seemed 
delighted  to  think  that  his  mates  would  get 

them. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  a  dear  lad  with  fair  hair,  and  one 
felt  as  one  looked  at  him  that  he  must  be  the 
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image  of  his  mother.  He  can't  move  his  right 
arm,  and  has  difficulty  in  breathing.  He  is  so 
anxious  for  me  to  read  a  letter  he  has  received 
from  his  sweetheart ;  which,  of  course,  I  am 
delighted  to  do,  and  then  answer  it  for  him. 
He  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  dictate  to  me, 
but  I  assured  him  I  quite  understood,  and 
would  really  send  her  his  true  love,  and  tell 
her  he  is  getting  on  famously. 

Another  boy  was  in  such  a  state  of  frenzied 
delight  on  receiving  The  General's  motto  card, 
that  his  nurse  had  to  go  over  and  quieten  him  ! 
He  is  a  Salvationist,  and  it  is  the  first  bit  of 
Salvation  Army  he  has  had  come  to  him  per- 
sonally out  here. 

I  carefully  placed  another  card  on  the  bed  of 
a  lad  who  was  still  unconscious,  having  just 
come  out  of  the  operating  theatre. 

*  *  * 

A  Colonel  in  charge  of  a  large  and  important 
camp  here  in  sending  a  donation  says  : — 

'I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  way  in 
which  Adjutant  Payne  and  his  wife  have 
worked  for  the  good  of  the  men.  They  have 
also  looked  after  the  officers  who  have  passed 
through  the  camp,  and  one  and  all  are  loud  in 
their  praises.  The  great  thing  about  all  your 
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people  is  that  they  are  so  very  human. — Yours 
faithfully,  .' 

I  have  certainly  felt  this  to  be  true  more 
than  ever  this  Christmastide.  The  human  side 
has  been  specially  brought  to  the  front. 

Brigadier  Haines  and  the  Officers  have  spared 
no  trouble  to  give  the  men  a  good  time. 
Hundreds  of  Tommies  'Somewhere  in  France' 
spent  their  Christmas  as  our  General's  guests. 
I  was  privileged  to  get  to  some  of  the  teas  and 
Meetings.  What  times  we  had  !  What  mud 
and  bitter  winds  we  ploughed  through,  but  it 
was  more  than  worth  it  to  see  the  appreciation 
of  the  brave  khaki  boys. 

Between  the  bigger  Meetings  and  teas  we 
sandwiched  in  special  select  teas  for  Salva- 
tionists only.  I  was  proud  of  them.  What 
records  of  brave  deeds  for  their  country,  and 
also  of  brave  deeds  for  Jesus  Christ  I  Here  is 
a  lad  who  has  lost  a  stripe  because  he  refused 
to  give  out  beer.  Here's  another  rough  dia- 
mond ;  what  a  testimony  he  gave  ! 

At it  was  more  like  being  in  the  middle 

of  an  Awakening  than  celebrating  Christmas. 
As  soon  as  one  Meeting  finished  the  men  started 
Prayer  Meetings  until  the  next  commenced.  We 
finished  up  that  night  with  fourteen  souls. 
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At  R Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Mulholland  act 

as  true  father  and  mother  to  the  boys.  Talk 
about  cakes — the  men  had  a  tea  that  I  am  sure 
no  one  could  beat  in  England. 

*  *  * 

I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lad  who 

spent  Christmas  at  E .     It  has  been  printed 

in  the  local  newspaper  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
Brigadier.  It  speaks  for  itself  :— 

'Dear  Walter, — I  promised  to  let  you  know 
how  I  spent  Christmas  on  active  service.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  had  a  very 
happy  one.  At  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day 
we  met  round  a  table  in  The  Salvation  Army 
Hut,  spread  like  home.  Fancy  a  white  table- 
cloth, real  cups  and  saucers,  and  such  delica- 
cies— on  active  service  !  Almost  like  a  dream, 
yet  it  was  real. 

'I  proposed  a  toast  as  follows:  "Here's  to 
our  mothers  and  fathers,  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, our  sisters  and  brothers,  our  sweethearts, 
relatives  and  friends,  and  our  comrades  on  land 
and  sea."  There  was  just  a  little  moisture  in 
the  eyes  of  these  lads  as  they  honoured  the 
toast,  but 

Hearts  that  never  throbbed  with  fear, 
With  tender  thoughts  were  filled. 

o 
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'We  wish  the  members  of  The  Salvation 
Army  in  Hyde  to  know  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate their  comrades  out  here,  in  their  kindly 
services  in  providing  the  room  and  waiting  on 
the  table.  The  Officers  were  like  parents  to  us, 
and  helped  to  make  our  little  party  a  huge 
success.  They  presented  us  with  souvenirs, 
Christmas  cards  from  General  Booth,  and  we 
placed  our  names  on  the  back  of  each,  and 
we  are  sending  them  to  our  nearest  relatives 
as  keepsakes.  When  the  bugles  recalled  us 
that  night  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  and 
before  the  sun  rose  this  morning  we  were  again 
on  the  road  to  T . — Yours, 

'(Signed)  JOE, 
'  "  Somewhere  in  France." ' 


XXVI 

WE  shall  never  know  on  earth  what  a  vast 
amount  of  good  it  has  been  possible  to 
do  in  the  way  of  bringing  comfort  and 
cheer  to  the  dear  ones  of  these  brave  soldier 
boys.  Here  the  wonderful  world- wide  organ- 
ization of  The  Army  comes  into  play.  Letters 
reach  us  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  our  joy  to  take  some  small  part  in  the 
great  endeavour  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
and  condition  of  Tom  or  Charlie  or  John,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  boys  have  journeyed  from  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth  to  these  bloody  fields 
of  fighting  Europe.  An  unusual  inquiry  reached 
the  Brigadier  the  other  day  from  far-off  Korea. 
Would  he  try  and  locate  two  men  belonging 
to  different  regiments  ?  A  little  surprise  !  Then 
the  machinery  is  set  in  motion.  The  mail 
this  morning  brought  a  reply  from  one  of 
them,  and  he  enclosed  a  note  for  his  friend  in 
the  Far  East.  How  quickly  this  happy 
result  has  been  attained,  and  what  joy  to 
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report,  '  All  is  well' !     It  does  not  always  end 

thus — alas  !  . 

*  *  * 

In  thinking  of  the  above  incident  I  was 
much  cheered  to  recall  the  very  great  kindness 
and  sympathy  shown  us  in  this  inquiry  work 
by  other  societies  engaged,  as  we,  in  trying  to 
bring  cheer  and  hope  to  anxious  relatives. 
Only  yesterday  we  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 

D ,    the    chief   of   the    department    of   the 

B.R.C.S.,  specially  created  for  this  particular 
work.  He  came,  amongst  other  things,  to  wish 
Brigadier  Haines  'good-bye,'  as  he  is  relin- 
quishing his  post  here  in  France  for  one  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world.  He  spoke  most 
kindly  and  appreciatively  of  our  efforts,  and 
assured  the  Brigadier  that  it  had  been  a  plea- 
sure for  him  and  his  staff  to  co-operate  with 
us.  Truly  the  world  needs  all  the  comfort  and 
help  it  can  get,  from  whatever  source.  We  are 

sorry    to    say    good-bye    to    Mr.    D .     He 

assures  us  that  the  new  chief  (a  K.C.)  will  help 
us  as  ably  as  he  has  tried  to  do.  We  are 

grateful. 

*  *  * 

Our  uniform  is  a  grand  passport  for  the 
work  our  Officers  are  doing  out  here  at  the 
front.  I  see  this  more  clearly  every  day.  How 
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the  faces  of  the  boys  light  up  at  the  sight  of 
the  familiar  bonnet,  or  red  cap  and  S's  !  Per- 
haps it  reminds  them  of  home  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  removes  for  a  moment  their  lonely  feeling ; 
and  then  they  are  always  glad  when  you  stop 
and  chat  a  little  by  the  wayside.  Many  a  use- 
ful talk  has  been  made  possible  which  other- 
wise might  never  have  been  but  for  the  '  open 
sesame5  of  the  uniform.  The  grey  uniform, 
with  the  red  band,  the  S's,  and  the  bonnets 
mark  us  so  distinct  from  everybody  else  out 
here.  We  are  living  in  a  khaki  world,  so  our 

camp  grey  is  quite  a  striking  contrast. 
*  *  * 

One  of  the  Hospitals  at has  been  burnt 

down.  As  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  fire  we 
rushed  off  and  were  quickly  on  the  scene.  We 
offered  our  services  at  once.  The  wounded 
were  being  carefully  carried  out.  It  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  whole  build- 
ing was  soon  in  a  blaze.  It  was  night.  The 
reflection  of  the  glare  in  the  sea  ;  the  R.A.M.C. 
men  rushing  to  and  fro  with  stretchers  ;  the 
odours  of  the  burning  disinfectants  ;  the  beds, 
bottles,  bandages,  thermometers  thrown  out 
in  heaps  ;  the  crackling  of  glass,  the  small  ex- 
plosions, the  vain  efforts  of  the  poor  little 
French  hose  to  reach  the  flames — it  will  all 
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long  live  in  my  memory.  Most  of  all  I  can 
never  forget  the  nurses  with  their  spotless 
aprons  and  their  flowing  Netley  caps,  so  calm 
and  collected,  as  but  few  English  women  can 
be.  To  judge  by  their  demeanour,  one  would 
think  they  had  been  accustomed  to  a  fire  every 
week  !  We  had  one  or  two  anxious  moments 
until  we  knew  that  all  the  wounded  were  safe. 
One  of  our  Ambulance  men,  who  is  attached 
to  this  hospital,  helped  to  carry  some  of  them 

out ;  all  his  personal  belongings  were  destroyed. 
*  *  * 

Yesterday  I  took  tea  with  the  matron  of  one 
of  the  largest  hospitals.  She  was  so  kind  and 
sympathetic,  and  so  thoughtful.  I  would  say 
more  about  her  if  I  dare.  I  am  afraid  she 
might  see  what  I  write,  and  would  not  like  it. 
Out  here  we  have  certainly  amongst  the  best 
of  the  nursing  profession.  Especially  have  I 
been  charmed  with  the  Canadians  ;  they  are 
so  accessible.  The  other  day  I  was  holding 
the  head  of  a  dying  lad  while  one  of  the  nurses 
bandaged  him.  He  was  a  Scottish  lad,  with 
no  friends  but  ourselves — no  one  who  will  ever 
raise  a  sigh  when  they  read  his  name  in  the 
casualty  list.  How  tender  nurse  was  with 
him  !  Surely,  not  even  a  mother's  hand  could 
have  moved  more  gently  or  sympathetically. 
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She  tried  hard  to  understand  his  incoherent 
sentences,  and  to  each  gave  some  soothing 
reply.  Poor  boy,  before  he  was  torn  and 
mutilated  he  must  have  been  a  strong,  fine- 
looking  fellow.  I  laid  his  head — 4a  fine  head' 
— tenderly  back  on  the  pillow.  He  will  not, 
I  fear,  be  long  here — perhaps  he  is  dying  even 
while  I  write  ;  if  so,  I  am  comforted  on  his 
behalf,  for  I  feel  sure  the  little  Canadian  nurse 

will  be  there. 

*  *  * 

Why  do  men  make  War  ?  We  ask  ourselves 
the  question  so  often.  But  I  feel  less  able  to 
answer  than  ever.  We  try  to  get  used  to  the 
horrid  truth.  Waking  up  in  the  morning,  with 
little  difficulty  we  recall  the  cruel  fact — War. 
The  same  ambulances  going  by,  the  same  hos- 
pitals filled  again  and  again.  The  same  beds 
with  their  suffering  faces.  The  same  screens 
to  hide  the  death  agony.  Over  and  over  again 
this  senseless  destruction.  Here  is  a  boy  deliri- 
ously calling  for  his  mother ;  in  the  next  bed 
is  one  weeping  because  it  reminds  him  of  his 
mother  also,  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  can  stand 
anything  but  that.  Further  on  is  a  poor  fellow 
propped  up  on  his  pillows,  shot  through  the 
lung,  and  while  I  talk  to  him  I  can  see  the 
dark  stain  coming  through  the  piece  of  white 
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wadding.  In  the  same  bed,  a  few  days  before, 
a  lad  of  nineteen  struggled  against  hopeless 
odds.  I  shall  ever  remember  the  pale  boyish 
face  as  it  looked  longingly  across  the  ocean 
towards  the  shores  of  dear  old  England. 

Look  at  No.  17  at  the  end  of  that  row  of 
beds.  The  occupant  is  cheerful,  but  he  has  not 
much  to  be  cheerful  about.  One  leg  is  off,  the 
other  shattered ;  but  one  can  truly  say  that  it 
is  the  body  that  is  broken,  but  not  the  spirit. 
And  at  the  close  of  the  day  again  I  find  myself 
asking,  '  Why  are  such  things  possible  ?  Why 
do  men  make  War  ? '  The  ambulances,  while  I 
write,  are  gliding  by,  one — a  second — a  third  ; 
I  have  numbered  up  to  thirty,  and  still  they 
are  going.  The  struggle  is  still  going  on ; 
hearts  are  still  being  broken.  Fathers,  brothers, 
husbands,  sons,  torn  from  their  loved  ones'  side. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 

*  *  * 

I  am  hoping  to  see  Canada  one  day.  When 
I  do,  I  should  like  to  thank  our  enterprising 
Leaders  there,  who  sent  such  a  splendid  con- 
signment of  Canadian  Christmas  'Crys.'  They 
have  been  so  appreciated — especially,  of  course, 
by  the  Canadians.  I  gave  one  to  quite  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  who  has  just  had  his  leg  off.  He 
said  he  felt  it  brought  him  nearer  home  !  Briga- 
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dier  Haines  has  also  distributed  a  few  dozen  by 
the  wayside.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  de- 
scribed the  delight  on  some  of  the  soldiers'  faces. 
A  little  group  in  some  benighted  French  village, 
all  clustering  round  to  have  a  look,  made  a 
pretty  picture — or  some  fellow  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  wagon  who,  with  a  quick  catch,  man- 
ages to  secure  one. 

Many  thanks  also  to  Major  Rogers,  of  the 
Congress  Hall.  I  wish  she  could  have  seen  the 
beaming  countenance  of  a  lad  from  Clapton, 
when  we  told  him  his  piece  of  chocolate  came 
from  there  ! 


XXVII 

TO-DAY  is  Sunday — yes,  but  it  does  not 
seem  like  it — so  different  from  the  Sal- 
vationists' Sundays  at  home,  with  their 
early  morning  Knee-Drill,  Open-Air,  and  Indoor 
Meetings,  and  so  on.  Those  are  memories  of 
our  peace  days  ;  here  we  are  at  war.  Every 
day  has  its  war  duties — hospitals  to  visit, 
strangers  to  greet,  inquiries  to  attend  to.  Camps, 
not  towns,  are  the  centres  for  Meeting.  Instead 
of  pavements  to  walk  on,  mud,  slush,  ruts, 
ditches,  and  sand-heaps.  Huts,  tents — white 
tents,  brown  tents,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
they  stretch,  hundreds  of  them  this  way,  hun- 
dreds more  that. 

*  *  * 

Last  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  the  usual 
Open-Air,  we  were  off  —  twenty-five  miles  in 
answer  to  an  urgent  telegram — to  visit  a  dying 
man.  Our  little  car  is  not  a  Rolls-Royce, 
still  it  makes  good  speed — but  we  were  too  late. 
The  Record  Sergeant  gave  us  the  information, 
'He  has  just  passed  away.'  I  returned  with  a 
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heavy  heart.  This  morning  we  started  off  early 
to  attend  a  funeral  at  a  little  graveyard  near 
the  hospital  encampment  at .  This  com- 
rade was  not  a  Salvationist ;  that  is,  not  for 
very  long,  and  yet  he  died  a  Salvationist ;  and 
instead  of  swearing  when  the  nurses  were  dress- 
ing his  poor  wounds,  he  would  say  so  patiently, 
'Be  canny  with  me.'  He  was  a  Scotch  laddie, 
and  was  visited  by  one  of  our  Officers,  who 
found  him  so  very  lonely.  He  was  badly 
wounded,  and,  after  a  brave  struggle  for  life, 
had  to  give  in.  When  he  knew,  we  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send  ;  he  replied, 
'No,  I  have  no  friends.'  I  thought  of  the  line, 
'Only  a  Tommy  whom  nobody  owns,'  but  he 
had  given  his  heart  to  God.  This  made  me 
feel  that  he  belonged  to  us  somehow. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  some  fifty-five  miles 
there  and  back.  As  we  stood  round  the  grave, 
five  of  us,  the  Brigadier  prayed  and  thanked 
God  for  His  mercy  to  this  lonely  Scotch  lad, 
and  for  taking  him  to  Himself.  His  grave  is 
one  of  700  away  there.  I  was  told  that  when 
the  Sister  who  had  nursed  him  heard  that  we 
had  come  that  distance  to  his  burial,  she  was  so 
touched  that  she  wept.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
realize  that  we  have  made  those  who  have  no 
friends  ours  in  a  double  sense  ! 


XXVIII 

HAD  tea  with  Corporal  S at  Paris  the 
other  day.  He  is  the  only  Salvationist 
in  a  Camp  of  a  thousand  men,  but  I 
think  he  counts  for  more  than  one.  They  all 
know  'Joe,'  and  believe  in  him.  On  New  Year's 
night  one  of  them  woke  him  up  by  saying, 
'Joe,  we  want  you  to  show  us  how  to  fetch 
the  New  Year  in.'  Joe  was  only  too  delighted 
to  do  this,  and  gathering  the  men  round  him 
he  started  up,  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.' 
When  they  had  sung  through  all  the  verses  they 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do  next.  Joe  replied, 
'Get  down  on  your  knees,  boys,  and  pray,'  and 
in  his  simple  language  before  his  mates  he  asked 
God  to  help  them  to  start  the  New  Year  right. 
As  he  sat  there  talking  to  me — with  his  face  all 
beaming  and  bright  as  his  jersey — I  thanked 
God  for  The  Army,  which  has  in  its  ranks  such 
men.  A  rough  exterior,  but  a  heart  on  fire  for 
God  and  souls.  I  thought  also  of  his  little  Corps 
at  home  across  the  water,  and  how  they  must 
miss  him. 
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A  regimental  band  has  been  formed,  and  Joe 
has  been  put  in  as  Bandmaster.  He  conducts 
the  practice  on  Army  lines,  begins  with  prayer, 
and  has  taught  the  men  quite  a  number  of 
Army  tunes  and  choruses. 

He  has  done  his  bit  in  the  firing-line  also, 
but  God  has  kept  him  safe.  He  found  six  Sal- 
vationists up  there,  and  together  they  had 
some  beautiful  Meetings.  We  talked  of  many 
things  over  that  tea-table — in  fact,  it  was  sur- 
prising how  much  he  was  able  to  say,  and  how 

much  he  was  able  to  eat  at  the  same  time  ! 
*  *  * 

One  thing  is  puzzling  the  corporal,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  there  are  many  Salva- 
tionists in  the  same  difficulty.  It  is  this.  His 
mother  has  written  to  him  saying  that  he  must 
love  his  enemies.  Joe  does  not  see  how  he  can 
quite  do  this  !  I  tried  to  help  him,  but  I  confess 
it  is  very  difficult.  The  world  seems  so  full  of 
hate.  Great  people,  religious  people,  clever 
people,  many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  right  to 
hate  now,  and  yet  I  managed  to  get  him  to 
tell  me  a  charming  incident  of  how  he  saved  a 
wounded  German  from  wrongful  injury,  and  gave 
him  his  water-bottle  because  he  was  thirsty.  '  He 
pegged  out  all  the  same,'  said  Joe,  but  he  was 
glad  he  did  it,  because  he  afterwards  discovered 
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some  red  round  his  neck,  and  found  it  was  an 

Army  jersey  !     He  was  evidently  a  Salvationist. 

*  *  * 

The  more  I  talk  to  the  men  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  it  is  utterly  unnatural  for  a 
man  to  want  to  kill  another  man.  It  is  con- 
trary to  all  human  instincts.  The  other  day  I 
saw  a  wounded  German  who  could  just  hobble 
about,  helping  to  some  jam  a  British  soldier 
with  fractured  thigh.  They  could  not  speak  to 
each  other,  but  they  beamed  one  on  the  other 
as  though  they  had  some  sort  of  mutual  under- 
standing. How  I  wish  I  could  have  snapped 
them !  I  tried  to  imagine  those  very  men 
sticking  bayonets  into  one  another,  but  somehow 
I  could  not.  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  it ; 
and  yet  the  ghastly  work  goes  on,  and,  .  .  . 

Love  bleeding  lies, 
Struck  down  by  this  grim  fury  of  despite. 

*  *  * 

This  week  we  have  had  the  first  serious  break- 
down with  the  car.  Thanks  to  careful  driving, 
we  must  have  run  thousands  of  miles  without 
a  hitch,  but  this  night  we  were  truly  stranded 
miles  away  from  home,  and  eleven  kilometres 
(seven  miles)  from  the  nearest  French  village. 
All  our  lights  went  out,  and  as  it  was  getting 
late,  and  we  were  getting  colder,  I  suggested 
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walking.  Seven  miles  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  not  been  at  all  impossible, 
but  it  was  an  awful  night  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
no  shelter  whatever. 

After  three  kilometres'  struggling  against  the 
storm,  I  began  to  think  that  I  might  have  to 
spend  the  night  in  a  ditch,  when,  to  our  great 
joy,  we  saw  a  light  on  the  horizon.  I  think  I 
experienced  a  bit  of  the  feeling  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  has  when  he  sees  a  sail  or  a  funnel  and 
tries  to  hail  it.  As  the  light  got  nearer  and 
nearer  we  knew  it  was  a  car.  We  determined 
to  stop  it  and  ask  for  a  lift.  Thank  God  for  a 
good  pair  of  lungs  !  The  car  drew  up  imme- 
diately. It  was  a  French  military  officer,  and  in 
a  very  few  words  I  explained  our  predicament. 
He  at  once  handed  us  into  his  car,  with  such 
graciousness  that  he  made  us  feel  we  were 
actually  doing  him  a  favour  to  ride  in  it !  He 
could  not  go  our  way,  but  dropped  us  at  a 
French  village,  where  we  were  able  to  get  shelter 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Here  again  I  had  a 
narrow  escape,  for  they  naturally  demanded 
passports,  and,  alas  !  I  had  left  mine  in  my  bag 
in  the  car.  But  all's  well  that  ends  well,  and 
after  other  lifts  in  a  transport  waggon  and  an 
ambulance  car,  we  arrived  safely  at  our  Head- 
quarters. 
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Whilst  visiting  C on  business  recently, 

we  crossed  the  water  and  saw  a  number  of 
vessels.  Amongst  them,  a  number  of  barges, 
was  one,  different  from  the  others,  that  arrested 
my  eye.  Her  paintwork  was  bright  and  clean, 
and  the  breeze  lifted  a  flag  which  bore  the  Red 
Cross. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  barges  of  the 
ambulance  flotilla  that  this  opportunity  to 
inspect  one  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  boat  had 
just  finished  evacuating  a  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  brought  down  from  behind  the  firing- 
line.  There  was  little  room  for  walking  about 
on  the  top  of  that  150  ft.  of  length  and  20  ft. 
of  beam. 

'Not  exactly  a  liner,'  said  the  medical  officer 
with  a  smile,  'but  quite  the  best  method  of 
conveying  wounded  between  the  dressing  sta- 
tions and  the  base  that  we  have  yet  devised. 
There  is  a  complete  absence  of  that  vibration 
and  jolting  which  is  so  often  dangerous  in  the 
case  of  bad  wounds.' 

The  officer  took  us  round  with  conscious 
pride.  'This  is  my  cabin,'  he  said,  opening  the 
door.  'Come  in  and  write  your  names  in  our 
visitors'  book.  You  will  be  in  distinguished 
company.  Look  at  the  first  autograph  I ' 

I   opened   the   slender    volume,    and   in   the 
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centre  of  the  first  page  found  written  in  a  firm, 
clear  hand,  *  George,  R.  I.  The  day  of  my 
accident.' 

We  inscribed  our  names  and  expressed  grati- 
fication at  the  wonderfully  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  wounded — even  fit  for  a  king. 


XXIX 

IT  has  been  a  beautiful  day.  We  feel  the 
new  life  of  the  coming  spring.  The  sun 
is  warmer.  The  primroses  are  clustering 
together  in  the  hedges.  The  birds  are  singing. 
But  with  it  all,  alas  !  have  come  more  trains 
carrying  wounded  men,  more  ambulances  than 
ever  to  convey  them  to  the  hospitals,  more 
suffering,  and — more  wooden  crosses  in  the 
cemetery  close  by.  The  contrast  seems  all  the 
greater  just  now,  when  the  earth  is  so  beautiful, 
and  we  are  continually  face  to  face  with  this 

hideous  picture  of  modern  war. 

*  *  * 

Several  of  the  cases  I  have  recently  been 
especially  interested  in  have  died.  One  poor 
old  fellow  particularly.  How  well  I  remember 
my  first  talk  with  him !  He  had  a  sporting 
paper  on  his  bed,  and  he  greeted  me  with  the 
words,  'Not  much  good  giving  us  fellows  that 
sort  of  stuff  to  read  when  we  may  be  dying  !  ' 
I  don't  think  that  then  he  had  any  idea  that 
he  was  dying.  I  discovered  that  he  had  spent 
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most  of  his  time  before  enlisting  in  the  pub, 
but  had  often  listened  at  our  Open-Air  Meet- 
ings. I  noticed  a  great  change  in  him  towards 
the  end,  and  he  was  so  anxious  for  me  to  pray 
with  him. 

His  longing  to  go  home  was  most  pathetic. 
It  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  I  really  think 
if  I  had  been  the  doctor  I  should  have  let  him 
go  over,  even  if  he  had  died  on  the  way.  He 
seemed  to  get  a  delusion  that  the  boats  were 
too  full;  'No  room  for  me  again  to-day,'  he 
would  say,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disillu- 
sionize him. 

Then  there  was  Private  S .     He  suffered 

dreadfully  for  weeks,  but  was  so  patient.  One 
day  behind  the  red  screen  I  helped  him  to  pray, 
and  I  am  sure  he  got  hold  of  the  right  thing, 
just  as  much  as  if  he  had  knelt  at  the  Penitent- 
form.  He  asked  me  to  fix  the  Motto-card  I 
had  given  him  where  he  could  see  it.  The  last 
time  we  visited  him,  while  he  was  still  conscious, 
he  said,  'I  can  say  now  I  know  He's  mine,  all 
the  time.' 

I  only  visited  Private  T once.     He  was 

mortally  wounded  in  the  lungs,  and  suffering 
from  pneumonia.  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  and  although  he  is  now  dead 
and  buried  she  says  'she  feels  confident  that 
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he  will  return,'  and  finishes  so  pathetically  by 
saying  that  the  children  send  me  their  love, 
fe- There  have  been  a  good  many  such  cases. 
The  cold  and  wet  have  had  their  toll  of  vic- 
tims. One  is  quite  safe  when  speaking  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  Huts  and  Camps  to  greet  them 
with  ' How's  your  cold?'  Nothing  pleases 
them  more,  and  you  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
somewhere  near  the  mark,  for  either  they  have 
just  had  one  or,  what  is  more  than  likely,  they 

are  in  the  very  thick  of  it ! 

*  *  * 

We  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  French  side  of  things.  We  are  work- 
ing for  the  British  mainly,  and  our  time  is 
more  than  fully  taken  up,  although,  of  course, 
we  are  quite  familiar  with  the  pale-slate  uni- 
form of  the  sturdy  French  soldier.  This  week, 
however,  quite  a  gloom  has  been  cast  over  us 
all,  for  the  French  woman  who  does  the  house- 
work of  our  Headquarters  at  ,  always  so 

bright  and  cheerful,  has  lately  looked  sad  and 
depressed.  This  morning  I  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
black  cloud  she  has  so  long  dreaded  has  at  last 
cast  its  shadow  over  her  little  home.  'He  has 
not  written  for  two  weeks,  and  he  usually  wrote 
three  or  four  times  a  week.'  He  is  at  Verdun, 
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and  she  fears  the  worst.  Her  friends  try  to 
comfort  her.  'Perhaps  he  is  a  prisoner/  they 
say,  and  we  echo  it  by  saying,  'that  it  is  more 
than  likely.'  Her  fair-haired  little  girl  cries 
too.  She  cannot  explain  why,  but  only  knows 
that  her  mother  has  never  been  so  sad  before. 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  comfort  them.  I 
have  written  to  the  French  Colonel  for  her, 

and  we  are  hoping  to  get  some  news. 
*  *  * 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  '  Sister '  and  privileged 
to  wear  a  bonnet.  The  pleasure  it  gives  our 
men  to  see  us  is  quite  overwhelming  at  times. 
A  brawny  Scotch  lad  rushed  across  to  Captain 
Leal  while  on  her  way  one  day  to  hospital 
visitation,  and  was  so  overjoyed  at  seeing  the 
bonnet  that  he  asked  if  he  might  touch  the 
strings ;  and  when  permission  was  given  he 
stroked  them  quite  affectionately,  as  though 
he  had  met  an  old  friend. 

Talking  of  uniform,  a  poor  woman  whose 
husband  has  died  in  hospital  here  sent  me  his 
photo.  It  was  taken  in  a  blue  coat,  and  she 
says  that  his  friends  teased  him  and  said,' You 
ought  to  have  The  Salvation  Army  "  S's  "  on.' 
At  which  she  said,  'Well,  you  might  do  worse.' 
She  closes  her  letter  by  saying,  'How  little 
either  of  us  knew  then  the  great  kindness  and 
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comfort  we  should  both  receive  through  mem- 
bers of  The  Salvation  Army.     I  hope  God  will 

reward  you.' 

*  *  * 

Brigadier  Haines  (since  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel)  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  a  Russian  General  at  one  of  our 
Huts  last  Sunday  morning.  The  Colonel  was 
out  early  on  an  inspection  round,  apparently 
the  other  Colonels  were  also  early  about,  for 
the  Camp  Commandant  was  already  at  our 
Hut  with  General  . 

The  Commandant  spoke  well  of  the  work  our 
Officers  are  doing  at  his  Camp,  and  the  General 
complimented  Lieut. -Colonel  Haines  on  the 
appearance  of  the  premises,  and  said  he  under- 
stood we  were  doing  a  good  work.  Colonel 
Haines  thanked  the  General  for  his  kindly 
words,  and  expressed  the  desire  we  had  to  do 
something  similar  for  the  Russian  soldiers. 
'  Oh,'  said  the  General,  '  I  know  your  work ;  it 
is  a  good  work.  I  have  seen  many  of  your 
people  in  Finland,  and  also  in  London.'  The 
Colonel  told  him  of  our  work  in  Petrograd,  in 
which  the  General  evinced  warm  interest,  re- 
marking '  You  ought  to  do  well ! ' 

*  *  * 

Last   Sunday   I   spoke   to   a   man   who   has 
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lately  been  converted  at  one  of  our  Huts.  He 
told  us  he  was  formerly  very  opposed  to  The 
Army,  and,  although  his  wife  is  a  Salvationist, 
would  not  hear  of  her  wearing  a  bonnet.  Through 
the  kindness  of  our  Officers  in  supplying  his 
temporal  needs  he  was  won  over  to  The  Army ; 
but,  best  of  all,  in  the  little  back  room  he  gave 
his  heart  to  God.  He  has  now  sent  his  wife 
the  money  to  buy  a  bonnet,  and  is  most  anxious 
to  have  a  jersey  himself ;  which  reminds  me  that 
lately  we  have  been  almost  besieged  for  jerseys. 

A  Salvationist  who  has  received  the  D.C.M.  has 

been  lying  ill  in  No.  3 .  We  have  seen  him 

several  times.  The  last  time  I  thought  I  would 
get  him  to  talk  a  little  about  his  medal,  and 
how  he  won  it ;  but  he  was  full  of  some  story 
about  a  Meeting  he  had  obtained  permission 
to  hold.  Only  twelve  were  present,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  they  had  a  most  wonder- 
ful time  ! 

The  bit  of  Army  ribbon  and  brooch  I  gave 
him  he  has  proudly  displayed  to  view,  and  he 
told  me  he  thought  as  much  of  them  as  his 
medal.  I  really  believe  he  does. 

I  had  a  letter  from  his  wife  this  morning, 
saying  she  got  converted  in  one  of  The  General's 
Meetings  last  Sunday.  How  pleased  he  will  b« 
when  he  knows ! 
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Our  new  Ambulance  men — nine  of  them — 
have  come.  We  had  a  very  happy  and  helpful 
time  at  their  welcome  here.  They  very  soon 
started  work,  for  the  next  day  three  trainloads 
of  wounded  men  came  in.  Several  of  them 
carried  Germans,  whom  we  afterwards  visited 
in  hospital. 

Adjutant  Penfold,  one  of  our  Canadian  Chap- 
lains, has  also  been  welcomed  into  our  midst. 
He  is  already  finding  plenty  to  do,  and  has 
visited  special  cases  in  the  hospitals. 

Part  of  his  duty  as  a  Chaplain  is  to  censor 
letters,  and  he  was  telling  me  that  it  is  quite 
surprising  the  number  who  bring  in  religion 
in  some  form  or  other.  I  am  more  than  ever 
sure  that  the  religious  instinct,  the  need  of  a 
God  to  worship  and  love,  which  has  been 
dormant  in  many  a  man's  soul  is  often  sud- 
denly awakened  when  he  is  face  to  face  with 
hardships,  suffering,  and  death.  As  a  man 
told  me,  a  shell  which  killed  five  of  his  mates 
and  left  him  with  only  a  few  scratches  made 
him  pray  as  he  had  never  prayed  before.  An- 
other one,  who  lost  his  leg  and  lay  four  days 
in  a  pool  of  blood  before  he  was  rescued,  has  not 
since  missed  a  night  without  committing  him- 
self to  God.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  may  help  us 
to  take  hold  of  the  opportunities,  and  while 
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men's  thoughts  and  minds  are  turned  to  God 
may  we  help  them  to  find  Him. 

*  *  * 

Our  French  woman  is  again  like  her  normal 
self — she  has  had  a  letter  from  her  husband, 
and  has  also  heard  from  his  Colonel — he  is  a 
prisoner.  We  have  dispatched  to  him  a  parcel 
of  food. 


XXX 

WE  have  had  some  beautiful  sunshine  here. 
What  a  difference  it  makes  to  every- 
thing !  I  am  sure  it  helps  the  wounded 
to  feel  they  are  getting  better.  The  nurses, 
always  smiling,  positively  beam.  There  is  no 
Tent  or  Hut,  however  dark,  but  some  ray  of 
sunshine  finds  its  way  in.  Sometimes  now  when 
the  wind  is  not  too  cold,  beds  are  pulled  out  on 
to  the  grass  or  sand  or  mud.  How  the  men 
enjoy  it !  Passing  a  large  hospital  encampment 
the  other  day  I  and  another  Officer  saw  dozens 
like  this,  and  many  a  hand  quickly  came  from 
under  the  blankets  to  wave  at  the  two  Army 

bonnets. 

*  *  * 

One  grows  accustomed  to  the  daily  scenes 
of  war.  Terrible  as  they  seem  in  the  light  of 
the  day,  how  much  more  so  when  the  shades 
of  night  have  fallen  and  the  sun  has  withdrawn 
its  rays  of  warmth  and  light.  The  motors  filled 
with  suffering  men.  The  bearers  passing  and 
repassing  in  the  shadows.  The  loading  and 
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unloading  of  the  ambulance  trains.  Late  one 
night  last  week  an  ambulance  car  broke  down 
just  outside  our  house,  and  the  men  had  to  be 
transferred  to  another.  We  came  out  to  render 
assistance.  The  darkness  seemed  to  make  the 
helpless  forms  seem  more  helpless,  the  ghastly 
gash  on  that  man's  forehead  seemed  more 
ghastly,  and  the  crimson  stain  on  those  white 
bandages  seemed  more  crimson. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  am  in  hospital  late  at 
night,  but  the  same  feeling  takes  hold  of  me 
there.  The  stillness  of  the  ward.  The  restless 
men  trying  to  sleep.  The  nights  are  so  long 
for  some — as  one  man  put  it,  'I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  they  will  never  end.'  The  more  fortunate 
already  asleep  are  often  muttering  or  groaning 
as  a  result  of  shattered  nerves,  and  I  feel  in  the 
dim  light  as  if  I  can  almost  see  the  shadows  of 
the  loved  ones  who  long  to  be  there — nay,  who 
are  there  in  spirit — guarding  the  sick  bed  with 
love  and  prayer.  The  wife,  the  mother,  the 
betrothed,  or  the  sister,  soothing  the  feverish 

brow,  and  whispering  words  of  comfort. 
*  *  * 

One  night  at  No.   Hospital,   Ward  7, 

bed  23,  the  nurse  is  trying  to  soothe  a  man  who 
appears  to  be  specially  restless.  He  is  badly 
wounded,  and  the  thinks  it  must  be  the  pain, 
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but  it  is  not  so  this  time.  She  gives  him  some- 
thing to  drink,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
thirsty.  Perhaps  he  is  worrying  about  home, 
but  in  answer  to  her  question  he  only  shakes 
his  head.  At  last  he  whispers,  'I  would  like 
to  see  The  Army  Sister.'  For  a  moment  she 
hesitates,  and  then — 'Of  course  he  means  The 
Salvation  Army.'  That  is  why,  when  I  call 
in  at  No.  7  Ward,  she  says,  'Be  sure  you  do  not 
miss  No.  23  ;  he  very  much  wants  to  see  you.' 
Indeed,  although  we  find  him  asleep  she 
wakes  him  up. 

Trying  to  raise  himself  by  clutching  hold  of 
my  arm  with  his  thin  bony  hand,  he  says, 
pleadingly,  '  O  Sister,  can  you  help  me  ?  I 

am  dying,  and  my  sins  .'     Before  he  can 

finish  the  sentence  he  falls  back  again  on  the 
pillow — but  I  understand.  WThat  happened  after 
I  could  never  put  down  on  paper,  but  there  is, 
I  believe,  a  record  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 
I  have  often  entered  a  hospital  ward  wishing 
I  were  a  doctor  or  a  nurse,  and  could  heal  some 
of  the  broken  bodies  of  our  brave  men ;  but  I 
left  this  one  thanking  God  that  I  was  a  Salva- 
tionist, if  only  to  help  that  one  poor  wounded 
man,  who  felt  his  load  of  sin  too  heavy  to  bear 
— and  able  to  help  him  to  find  peace  in  a 
Saviour's  forgiving  love. 
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Our  new  Cars  are  splendid.  The  old  ones, 
at  any  rate  the  most  of  them,  have  done  excel- 
lent service,  and  still  look  as  though  they  were 
good  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Our  men  take 
a  special  pride  in  the  up-keep  and  appearance 
of  The  Army  Cars,  and  outside  and  inside  they 
have  done  us  much  credit.  Not  only  does  the 
brasswork  glisten  in  the  sun  but  inside,  'under 
the  bonnet,'  they  bear  careful  inspection.  Our 
Section  is  now  a  complete  one  with  a  Section 
Leader  (Adjutant  Dalziel),  and  Brother  Bryant 
is  sergeant,  and  Warner  is  corporal,  so  we  are 
well  organized  and  equipped. 

The  newest  Cars,  five  large  'Buick'  models — 
up-to-date  army  model,  with  lettering  right 
across,  'Salvation  Army  Ambulance' — are  fine, 
and  we  feel  proud  when  we  see  them  on  their 
way  either  to  the  hospitals,  to  the  ambulance 
trains,  or  to  the  ships,  to  convey  the  dear 
fellows  off  to  England,  or  rather  'Blighty. 
How  they  long  for  'Blighty'  when  they  have 
been  having  a  bad  time  !  Off  to  see  'Blighty' 

once  again  ! 

*  *  * 

Last  time  we  visited  our  D.C.M.  man,  who  is 
still  in  hospital,  we  found  him  with  eyes  spark- 
ling and  full  of  holy  joy. 

Beckoning  to  a  man  as  soon  as  we  came  into 
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the  ward,  he  promptly  introduced  us  to  his 
Convert  of  last  night !  How  wonderful  it  is 
that  wherever  you  find  the  true  Salvationist 
you  find  the  spirit  of  yearning  and  longing 
after  the  souls  of  men ! 

The  same  spirit  is  shown  in  many  of  the 
letters  we  receive,  written  in  all  kinds  of  English, 
with  all  kinds  of  handwriting,  on  all  kinds  of 
paper,  under  all  kinds  of  circumstances. 

May  I  quote  from  one  or  two  : — 

*I  would  like  if  you  would  send  me  another 
half-dozen  Song  Books,  as  I  am  going  to  start 
having  little  Meetings  as  often  as  time  will  per- 
mit. 1  hope  to  have  some  good  times,  and  pray 
that  we  may  be  the  means  of  winning  other 
souls  for  our  Master.  I  always  wear  my  S.A. 
pin  and  ribbon  ;  I  never  take  it  out  of  my  coat. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  the  parcel.' 

Another — 

'I  can  get  to  no  Meetings,  but  I  can  get  to 
God.  I  would  like  if  you  would  please  send  me 
some  Testaments  for  some  of  the  boys,  and  also 
will  you  send  me  a  list  for  jerseys  with  the 
crest  on,  as  the  one  I  have  is  almost  finished. 
It  has  been  with  me  since  I  'listed.  Many 
thanks  for  yours.  God  bless  you  all  I ' 
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Another — 

'Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  I  received  the 
books  and  paper.  I  cannot  express  my  thanks 
to  you.  I  took  them  round  to  the  boys.  There 
is  one  backslider  I  have  found,  and  he  is  near 
to  surrender.  Pray  with  me  for  that  soul,  for 
I  often  pray  alone  in  the  woods.  I  cannot 
write  any  more.  1  am  on  guard.  God  bless 

you  all ! ' 

*  *  * 

Another  letter  has  cheered  me  much.  It 
comes  from  the  sister  of  one  of  the  men  I  have 
visited.  She  says  : — 

'If  ever  I  loved  The  Army  it  was  to-night 
after  I  received  your  letter.  God  has  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  He  is  worthy  of  the  best 
I  can  give  Him.  I  feel  to-night  that  all  exist- 
ing barriers  preventing  my  entering  Training 
as  an  Officer  have  been  broken  down.  My 
parents  will  now  make  a  willing  sacrifice.' 

*  *  * 

We  need  all  our  strength  for  the  work  out 
here,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  and  mental. 
Several  of  our  Officers  are  feeling  the  strain. 
After  all  it  is  keeping  at  it  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  seven  days  a  week.  The  time  flies 
all  too  quickly  with  so  much  to  do.  In  the 
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Refreshment  Huts  it  is  a  perfect  whirl !  One 
has  to  stand  for  hours  serving  steaming  hot 
tea  and  coffee,  cake,  bread  and  butter,  eggs, 
kippers,  and  other  good  things.  Then  the  con- 
stant Meetings,  the  visitation  of  hospitals, 
correspondence  with  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  wounded — and  all  amidst  the  tension  and 
anxieties  of  the  war  as  it  affects  us  and  the 
souls  for  whom  we  long.  It  is  a  strain  indeed. 
Several  of  the  Officers  are  '  run  down '  and 
sadly  need  a  little  time  to  recuperate.  How 
to  manage  this  and  not  to  stop  the  work  is  the 
question,  and  much  wisdom  is  needed.  We 
must  preserve  our  fighting  force — we  are  few 
enough  as  it  is.  Reinforcements,  I  under- 
stand, are  being  sought  and  arranged  for. 
Their  help  is  needed,  especially  with  all  the  new 
plans  which  are  being  made  for  future  develop- 
ments. 


XXXI 

EVERY  one  knows  what  an  inspiration  the 
Bands  of  The  Salvation  Army  have  been 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  some 
places  the  only  music  to  be  heard  for  years  has 
been  that  supplied  by  the  little  Band  of  The 
Army  which  has  come  so  regularly  to  help  with 
the  Open-Air  Service  in  some  village  or  another. 
How  the  villagers  have  enjoyed  the  music. 
Never  mind  if  it  was  not  always  first-class  ; 
it  did  them  a  lot  of  good,  and  helped  to  cheer 
them  in  their  ofttimes  monotonous  round  of 
work  and  toil.  Then  the  big  Bands  of  The 
Army !  They  cannot  be  described  with  pen 
and  ink.  What  part  they  have  played  in  the 
life  of  our  nation  we  never  shall  really  know. 
To  see  them  is  an  inspiration.  To  hear  them 
play  sets  one  wondering  what  it  is  going  to  be 
like  'up  There/ 

Well,  we  have  had  a  Brass  Band,  comprised 
mostly  of  Salvationist  Ambulance  Drivers  in 
France  for  some  months.  They  have  rendered 
splendid  service,  and  have  been  greatly  appre- 
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elated  by  all,  both  officers  and  men.  The  men 
of  the  old  brigade  held  together  with  the  Band, 
ofttimes  under  very  great  difficulties,  sand- 
wiching in  practice  between  duties  by  day  and 
duties  by  night.  Now,  with  the  great  increase 
in  our  Ambulances,  we  have  received  such 
additions  in  men,  good,  godly,  competent  Bands- 
men, as  well  as  drivers,  that  the  Bandmaster's 
heart  beats  faster  and  his  eyes  glisten.  Now, 
we  call  this  Band  Number  One,  because  we  are 
getting  others  attached  to  various  Huts  and 
Camps. 

At  E the  newly-formed  Band  is  practis- 
ing hard  for  their  first  public  appearance,  which 
is  billed  for  Saturday  next.  I  am  hoping  to 
go  and  dedicate  them  under  the  Flag.  They 
number  fifteen — quite  a  respectable  number  for 
war-time.  Not  such  Bands  as  we  are  used 
to  at  home,  but  never  mind,  the  soldiers  like 
them,  and  to  hear  the  old-time  Salvation  tunes 
in  some  of  the  Camps  away  in  France,  well,  it 
makes  you  feel — it's  just  like  home  !  Adjutant 
Huish  has  reason  to  be  proud — to  say  nothing 
of  Mrs.  Adjutant — whose  heart  beats  warm 
when  anything  can  be  done  for  the  boys. 

It  was  good  of  Commissioner  Higgins  to 
arrange  for  Brigadier  Plant  to  come  to  France 
to  visit  the  Camps.  The  Brigadier's  music  and 
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cheery  addresses  have  been  so  acceptable  to 
the  men.  I  was  at  one  of  the  Camps  the  other 
evening  and  saw  how  very  interested  they  were. 
What  a  wonderful  array  of  instruments  and 
what  music  !  If  any  barriers  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Service  they  all  melted 
away  before  the  strains  of  music  and  song — to 
say  nothing  of  the  chimes. 

*  *  * 

What  a  fight  many  of  our  Salvationists  are 
having  !  Some,  I  dare  say,  are  not  standing 
the  strain,  but  thank  God  for  the  number  who 
are !  They  are  being  tried  to-day  as  never 
before.  They  could  say  in  the  words  of  the 
poet : — 

Not  struck  enough  to  overturn 

Our  faith,  but  shake  it — make  us  learn 

.  .  .  how  hard  it  is 

To  be  a  Christian. 

Yes,  many  are  learning  what  it  means  to  be 
a  Christian :  what  it  means  to  take  a  stand 
for  right :  what  it  means  to  be  a  true  Salva- 
tionist :  what  it  means  to  be  a  Soldier  of  the 
King  of  kings. 


XXXII 

A  LETTER  is  to  hand  this  morning  from 
a  man  who  promised  me  while  visiting 
him  in  hospital  that  he  would  give  him- 
self to  the  Lord.  He  writes  to  say  he  has  done 
so.  I  praise  God  for  it. 

How  glad  I  am  that  I  was  definite  with  him ! 
I  don't  suppose  I  could  have  spoken  with  him 
for  more  than  three  minutes.  One  is  tempted  to 
pass  on  quickly  to  the  next  bed,  and  the  next. 
There  are  so  MANY  beds,  so  MANY  rows,  so  MANY 
wards,  so  MANY  hospitals,  so  many  tents — 
great  fields  are  soon  covered  and  become  vast 
hospital  encampments.  The  impossibility  of 
getting  quite  all  round,  and  the  immenseness 
of  it  all  is  apt  to  overwhelm  and  depress. 

But  it  is  a  rare  opportunity.  I  have  never 
before  had  the  chance  of  speaking  personally 
of  the  all-important  things  to  so  many,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  ever  shall  again.  I  can  only 
remember  one  instance  of  a  man  in  any  way 
resenting  my  speaking  to  him  of  God.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  to  talk  about.  How  they 
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were  wounded — their  hopes  of  returning  home 
— their  loved  ones — but  I  generally  manage  to 
speak  the  word  in  due  season.  With  us  all  roads 
lead  to  the  one  main  road — the  man's  soul. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  not  often  difficult,  for  the 
men  frequently  start  the  conversation  on  these 
lines  themselves.  How  truly  it  can  be  said 
that  'religion  under  fire  is  not  apologetic.' 
My  God !  is  the  call  of  the  heart,  and  I  believe 

often  a  quiet  and  sincere  call ! 

*  *  * 

Came  across  a  wounded  Russian  this  after- 
noon. His  comrades  on  either  side  of  his  bed 
seemed  to  think  that  I  should  be  able  to  converse 
with  him  in  his  own  language,  but  their  hopes 
were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground  !  However, 
with  much  gesticulation  and  various  odd  ex- 
pressions, I  was  able  to  make  him  understand 
something.  He  can  neither  write  nor  read — 
in  fact,  he  is  utterly  cut  off  from  everything; 
but  he  seems  to  be  wonderfully  contented,  and 
I  left  him  with  a  piece  of  chocolate  in  his  hand, 

a  light  in  his  eyes,  and  a  smile  on  his  face. 

*  *  * 

An   unusual   sight   greeted   us    at   No.    

Hospital.  Some  French  children  wounded  by 
a  bomb.  One  little  girl  with  her  hand  blown 
off,  and  another  whose  face  was  sadly  disfigured. 
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They  were  being  made  a  great  fuss  of,  and  in 
some  ways  were  evidently  having  the  time  of 

their  lives.     Poor  little  mites  ! 

*  *  * 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  Australian  or  New 
Zealander  who  has  not  met  The  Army.  Most 
of  them  have  a  more  than  warm  corner  in  their 
hearts  for  The  Salvation  Army.  They  salute 
the  uniform  almost  as  though  it  was  issued  in 
instructions  that  they  should  do  so  ! 

On  Wednesday  last  I  assisted  the  New  Zea- 
land Chaplain,  Adjutant  Greene,  at  a  large 

Meeting  in  one  of  the  Huts  at Camp.  Any 

one  inclined  to  regard  the  Chaplain  as  merely 
an  Officer  would  have  an  altered  opinion  after 
observing  the  happy,  homely  way  he  talked  to 
the  men. 

As  I  stood  to  my  feet  to  face  that  sea  of 
khaki,  one  of  those  unaccountable  feelings 
which  sometimes  seize  one  so  forcibly  took  hold 
of  me  :  that  this  opportunity  would  never 
come  back.  The  attention  was  splendid,  and 
at  the  first  word  of  invitation  two  or  three 
stood  to  their  feet  to  give  themselves  to  God, 
finishing  with  thirty. 

At  the  same  Camp  on  the  Sunday  following 
a  wonderful  Meeting  was  held,  and  twenty-seven 
more  men  were  led  into  the  favour  of  God. 
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This  week  we  have  again  visited  the  cemetery 

at  W ,  this  time  to  place  a  wreath  on  Private 

T 's  grave.  A  Taube  flying  overhead  some- 
what disturbed  our  peace.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot  on  a  hillside,  no  smoke  or  chimneys  to  blot 
the  charming  landscape.  Nature  in  all  its 
richest  colouring — blue,  green,  purple,  violet, 
melting  together  into  the  distant  horizon.  The 
only  part  that  seems  out  of  harmony  is  the 
wide  gaping  trench  waiting  for  the  fresh  victims 
of  this  awful  strife.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at 
the  white  crosses,  of  a  few  verses  passed  on  to 
me  by  a  friend,  entitled  : — 

'THE  WOODEN  CROSS.' 

Of  the  many  honours  England  gives 

To  those  who  fight  for  her,  one  stands  apart, 
He  who  receives  it  dies,  yet  ever  lives 

In  England's  heart. 
Bestowed  on  all  alike,  bondman  or  free, 

This  great  last  tribute  England  pays  her  ions, 
There  «  Killed  in  action '  clear  for  all  to  see, 

The  legend  runs. 
A  rude-cut  emblem  for  the  noble  dead, 

A  silent  witness  to  her  army's  loss, 
England  sets  up  above  each  warrior's  head 
The  wooden  cross. 


What    a    searching    there   will    presently    be 
amongst  those  crosses  !     As   I  knelt  to  place 
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a  few  flowers  'in  loving  memory/  I  thought  of 
the  widow — and  her  three  children,  one  a  new- 
born babe — who  writes  to  me  that  she  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  she  has  found  the  spot 
for  herself.  That  time  has  not  yet  come,  and 
her  poor  heart  is  at  present  searching  for  com- 
fort in  this  hour  of  darkness  and  loneliness. 
May  she  find  it  in  the  great  Heart  of  God 
Himself. 


About  The  Salvation  Army's 
War-Time  Work  and  Needs 

Despite  the  terrible  European  War  The  Salvation  Army, 
by  dint  of  special  efforts,  has  not  only  been  able  to  keep 
going  its  great  Benevolent  Work  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  has  set  on  foot  large  numbers  of  New  Efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Troops,  the  Wounded,  the  Refu- 
gees, and  many  other  sections  of  the  community  affected 
by  the  War.  Such  work  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  help  of  the  general  public — and  your  assistance  is 
earnestly  asked  towards  some  of  the  needs  mentioned 
hereunder. 

The  Army's  War   Fund   Needs   £50,000 

for  the  following  : — 

Huts,  Homes,  etc.,  for  Soldiers  at  some  100  Centre*.  Thousands  of 
men  helped  daily.  More  Rooms  needed. 

Numerous  Homes  and  Agencies  for  Soldiers  in  Northern  France. 

Work  amongst  the  Forces  in  Canada,  Egypt,  Malta,  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  India,  Ceylon,  etc.  (Twenty-five  Salvation  Army 
Officers  are  officially  appointed  as  Chaplains.) 

Visitation  of  British  Wounded  in  French  Hospitals  by  Women  Officers 
— doing  fine  work 

The  Army's  Motor  Ambulance  Cars  and  Officers. 

Canteens  and  Lodging  Homes  for  employees  at  Munition  Works. 

Officers  tracing  the  Missing  on  the  Continent,  and  caring  for  relatives 
visiting  their  dying  men. 

Food  and  Clothing  for  British  Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany. 

Rest-rooms  for  Troops  at  Railway  Stations. 

The  Army's  Relief  Workers  in  Belgium,  Holland,  etc.,  and  for  th« 
Serbians  and  others  in  War  distress. 

The  Army's  15  Naval  and  Military  Homes,  where  thousands  of  Senrioe- 
men  are  cared  for. 

Organized  Visitation  of  Soldiers'  wives  and  other  dependants. 


THE  ARMY'S  WORLD-WIDE  OPERATIONS 

The  Army's  Work  is  already  established  in  60  Countries 
and  Colonies,  and  comprises  some  1 1 ,200  Branches, 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
Poor.  General  Booth  is  greatly  exercised  to  see  a  wide- 
spread advance  in  The  Army's  labours  among  the  non- 
Christian  peoples,  especially  in  the  East — in  India, 
where  the  doors  open  to  us  are  numberless ;  in  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in  China,  where  opera- 
tions have  recently  been  commenced. 

Not  less  than  £200,000  is  required 

annually  for  The  Army's  Central 

Funds  alone. 

Will  you  please  help  us  now  as  generously 

as  you  can  to  maintain  this  great  work  for  the 

Needy  and  Irreligious — a  work  which  claims  and 

merits  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  every 

servant  of  God  and  friend  of  the  Poor? 

All  the  Work  of  The  Army  for  the  Poor  is  dependent 
upon  voluntary  help.  Small  sums  are  welcomed,  though 
large  are  always  needed.  Legacies  are  earnestly  asked 
for.  Legacy  Forms,  Annual  Reports,  Balance  Sheets, 
and  further  particulars  gladly  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation. The  Homes  may  be  inspected  at  any  time. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  GENERAL  BRAMWELL 
BOOTH,  crossed  '  Bank  of  England,  Law  Courts  Branch/  and 
sent  to  MRS.  BOOTH,  The  Salvation  Army's  International 
Headquarters,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LEGACIES 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are  earnestly  asked  to  remember  die 
great  and  growing  needs  of  The  Salvation  Army's  Work  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  preparation  of  their  Wills,  and  to  assist  the  Work 
by  a  Legacy,  if  that  be  possible. 

All  kinds  of  property,  without  exception,  can  be  legally 
bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes,  and  the  following  form 
of  legacy  is  recommended.  Where  a  legacy  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  care  should  be  taken  to 
identify  clearly  the  property,  or  shares,  or  stock  (or  what- 
ever it  may  be)  intended  to  be  bequeathed. 

'/  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  WILLIAM  BRAM- 
WELL  BOOTH,  or  other  The  General  for  the  time  being  of 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  * 

the  sum  of  £ (or)  MY  TWO  freehold  houses 

known  as  Nos in  the  county  of 

(or)  my  £ ordinary  stock  of  the  London 

and  North-Western   Railway   Company   (or)   my  shares   in 

Limited  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  to 

be  used  or  applied  by  him,  at  his  discretion,  for  -\the  general 
religious  purposes  of  THE  SALVATION  ARMY.  And  1 
direct  the  said  last-mentioned  Legacy  to  be  paid  within  twelve 
months  after  my  decease.' 

*  When  the  legacy  is  to  help  the  work  of  the  '  Darkest  England '  Scheme 
(The  Salvation  Army's  Social  Work),  add  at  *  '  and  Director  of  the  "  Darkest 
England  "  Social  Scheme,  and  at  f  substitute  the  words  '  the  general  purposes 
of  the  "  Darkest  England"  Social  Scheme,  for  'the  general  religious  pur- 
poses of  The  Salvation  Army.' 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WILL 

The  Will  must  be  executed  by  the  Testator  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  witnesses,  who  must  sign  their  names,  addresses, 
and  occupations  at  the  end  of  the  Will.  The  best  method 
to  adopt,  for  a  Testator  to  be  quite  sure  that  his  Will  is 
executed  properly,  is  for  him  to  take  the  Will  and  his  two 
witnesses  into  a  room,  and  tell  the  witnesses  that  he  wishes 
them  to  attest  his  Will.  All  three  must  sign  in  the  room 
and  nobody  must  leave  until  they  have  all  signed. 

GENERAL  BOOTH  will  always  be  pleased  to  procure  fur- 
ther advice  for  any  friends  desiring  to  benefit  the  funds  of 
The  Salvation  Army  or  of  the  'Darkest  England'  Scheme 
(The  Salvation  Army's  Social  Work),  by  Will  or  otherwise, 
and  will  treat  any  communications  made  to  him  on  the 
subject  as  strictly  private  and  confidential.  Letters  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  should  be  marked  *  Private '  and  ad- 
dressed :  GENERAL  BOOTH,  101  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 
London,  E.C. 
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